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LITERATURE. 


A History of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
In 2 vols. 1378-1464. (Longmans.) 


Mr. CREIGHTON’s volumes end twenty years 
before Luther was born, and resemble a 
certain irritating History of Philosophy since 
Kant which breaks off with Descartes. The 
disproportion comes from a view of the 
Reformation which subordinates the religious 
movement to the struggle with the Papacy. 
This is the simplest and most visible, if not the 
deepest, issue, and none can dispute its im- 
portance. A History of the Reformation con- 
structed on these lines might become a book 
for all sorts of men, as the neglect of meta- 
physics makes it easy to be equitable in 
judging character apart from doctrine. See- 
ing that the power which had controlled the 
nations was one day found to have lost so 
much credit that men were unanimous in re- 
jecting it who quarrelled about everything else, 
Mr. Creighton infers that its weakness was 
prepared by causes long at work, and he goes 
back from the breach to the sap. He might 
have fixed his starting-point at the expedition 
of Nogaret, but is content to begin three- 
quarters of a century later with the outbreak 
of the Western schism. 

The French cardinals, being at Rome 
against their will, bestowed the tiara on an 
Italian who was not a member of their 
College, and whose character, as it came to be 
known, makes his elevation as strange as the 
attempt to depose him. They quickly re- 
pented, revoked the election, and chose one 
of themselves, who went back to Avignon; 
and then there were two rival Popes urging 
a plausible claim, and sometimes there were 
three. For such a crisis there was no legal 
remedy. It was proposed that every country 
should institute a Pope of its own, that all 
should declare themselves neutral, that the 
legitimate claimant and the usurper should 
be dismissed together. For the first time 
men began to analyse their notion of the 
Papacy, and turned from the canons of the 
Church upwards to a higher law. The decay 
of vital power indicated by the loss of unity 
manifested itself by many signs, for the Chris- 
tian frontiers were receding, and a crusade 
preached against internal sects ended in 
disaster. To arrest the progress of disinte- 
gration exceeded the known and ordinary 
*esources of ecclesiastical government. The 
Public mind was saturated and wearied with 
the exposure of abuses which it was impossible 
to defend or to deny. When four great 
Councils. in ney years had striven for the 
purification of lite by religion, and had dis- 





persed without achieving it, the effort died 
away and the evil seemed desperate. An 
idea had grown up, during the schism, that 
the Church had lost the power of recovery 
and repair, and this became, after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the belief of thousands. 
The policy of the mediaeval Pontiffs had come 
to an end at Avignon; and the modern Papacy 
emerged from the Council of Constance with 
a contracted scope and lower aims. Counting 
no longer on the fidelity of popular opinion, or 
on refined morality and superior culture in its 
agents, it sought the prop of temporal 
sovereignty, and negotiated, by exchange 
and compact, for the favour of States. An 
interval of new promise came in with the 
Revival of Learning, when the discoverer of 
Tertullian and the most flexible and expert 
of the humanists presided over the Church. 
There was a passing vision of Rome absorb- 
ing and assimilating the new research—of 
Rome, tolerant, enlightened, and humane, 
conciliating enemies, fostering enquiry, 
assuming a national guardianship over Italy, 
and combining the armies of Europe against 
the Turk. But the Church and the Italian 
Renaissance parted in anger. The Papacy, 
resting upon nations without religious energy 
and upon princes without religious scruple, 
held them by new developments of authority 
which at last turned indifference into resist- 
ance and awakened the Reformation. 

This history of increasing depravity and 
declining faith, of reforms earnestly demanded, 
feebly attempted, and deferred too long, is 
told* by Mr. Creighton with a fullness and 
accuracy unusual in works which are the 
occupation of a lifetime, and prodigious in 
volumes which are but the prelude to an 
introduction, and have been composed in the 
intervals of severer duty. He speaks with 
regret of his imperfect command of books ; 
but it is right to expose the guile that 
lurks in this apology. The Northumbrian 
vicarage in which Bulaeus and Traversari 
are as familiar as Burnet must be a 
rare and enviable spot. Although the 
German learning of the author is more 
apparent than the Italian, and it is possible 
that Burckhardt or Sugenheim or the second 
volume of Voigt’s Renaissance would open 
some springs of additional knowledge, his use 
of right materials is as thorough as it can 
well be where completeness is unattainable ; 
and there are no signs of such glaring in- 
acquaintance with obvious literature as even 
Macaulay betrays in the conference with 
Rochester or at the Boyne. Every particular 
is taken so rigorously from the originals that 
he remains independent of the moderns who 
have trodden his path. He distrusts Hefele, 
and is callous to the dogma of municipal 
liberties which inspires Gregorovius. Almost 
the only precurser whose influence can be 
traced is Voigt, and he probably must answer 
for the high estimate of Enea Silvio’s writings. 

Without questioning the assurance of the 
Preface that the omissions as well as the 
details are intentional, the judgment that has 
determined them may, in some instances, be 
doubted. Having chosen to write as a dis- 
interested observer, not as the exponent of 
private convictions inclining to a view, Mr. 
Creighton gives frontage to matters which 
admit of no subtleties or dispute, and appears 





to cleave to the outer husk of fact. His 
suggestive brevity and dislike of emphasis, 
his sobriety and reserve, his carefulness to 
stumble over no problems, to enforce no moral 
and improve no text, sometimes raise a wish 
for deeper furrows and a closer grasp. A 
philosophy of the Reformation which traces its 
rapid victories back to the manoeuvres of 
condottiert and of cardinals in the age of 
Italian tyrants may not be altogether base- 
less ; but other causes, which figure obscurely 
in these pages, are not less significant, and 
bear a richer flavour of the future. The first 
challenge of the Decretals by Cusanus, Valla 
suggesting the suspicion that the Donation of 
Constantine was not the only fiction in the 
array of Roman prerogative, the Metropolitan 
of Ephesus denying the Apostles’ Creed at 
Ferrara, Gemistus founding a school of 
passionate enquiry and unbelief among the 
Florentines by the revelation of Plato, 
even Toscanelli’s conversation with the 
traveller from Cathay—a hundred facts like 
these bear as closely on the true purpose of 
the volumes as Urban’s appearance at his 
window, with book and candle, to excom- 
municate the enemy thundering at the gate; 
or the despot of Cremona dying inconsolate 
because, having had the Pope and the Em- 
peror on the tower of his cathedral, he had 
forgotten to hurl them down. Mr. Creighton 
has studied the collision of forces more than 
the growth or descent of ideas. We see 
authorities crumble; what manner of crop 
the cleared ground yielded, whether any of 
the seed was sown while men slept, are topics 
probably less to his taste. He shows the 
reforming current in different channels, and 
distinguishes the Sorbonne from a more 
liberal school. The distinction is confused 
by uncertainty in the authorship of many 
pieces; and Mr. Creighton, after mentioning 
much, if not all, that has been discovered 
about it, pronounces, in regard to the book 
De Ruina Ecclesiae, for Clémanges. The 
objections to this opinion are, if not un- 
answerable, so serious that a reader willing 
to be convinced would wish to learn from so 
good a critic why he prefers the arguments 
of Voigt and Schwab to those of Schmidt 
and Muntz. 

Avoiding all parade of erudition and gravity, 
and a tone too solemn or austere for the 
average man, he allows extenuating circum- 
stances, and leans to a Scotch verdict. He 
thinks that it would have been better not to 
set up throne against throne; but he dis- 
approves the Avignonese party when they 
withdraw their allegiance. He affirms that 
the worst enemies of Boniface IX. could 
bring no worse charge against him than that 
of a worldly spirit, forgetting that he himself 
has admitted a much more criminal charge. 
He says, without note or comment, that 
Nicolas V. declared remission of sins to all 
who crusaded against the Turk; and he 
speaks elsewhere of certain agents who got into 
trouble for selling indulgences without war- 
rant. Mr. Creighton, who has read Theodoric 
a Niem De Schismate, would find therein that 
the culprits in question were accused of worse 
than dishonesty, that they sold absolutions for 
indulgences, and that this was a heinous crime. 
He would not then have imputed the same 
delinquency to a Pontiff whom he is far 
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from stigmatising as a traitor to his trust. 
Nicolas V. incurred the censures of Malleolus, 
it is true, for his dealings in this matter, but 
he did not offer remission of sins for money 
without repentance. The nature of his offer 
is not only known, but notorious. His Con- 
stantinople Indulgence is renowned among all 
the treasures of literature, for it is the earliest 
printed document of which we can fix the 
date. Indulgences are likely to occupy a good 
deal of attention, and the real issue cannot be 
too exactly stated. If there is vagueness in 
some places, there is none as to the author’s 
sentiments on the doctrine of Transsubstantia- 
tion. He considers it superstitious, material- 
istic, and, apparently, idolatrous ; and, to clear 
the thoughts even of profane readers, he de- 
votes one of his longest notes to a certain 
anecdote about a prelate and a partridge— 
an ancient anecdote borrowed from a book 
which suggests some curious speculation re- 
specting the shelf to which he habitually turns 
for testimony in theological emergencies. 
This passage is not in perfect keeping with 
the rest of the work. He has announced that 
he will write from a strictly historical point 
of view, not as a dogmatist, and he has 
generally so written, with some detriment to 
the clearness of issues and the sharpness of 
outlines. He is far above the common im- 
pulses of sympathy and aversion, but his pen 
is here untrue to his programme, and has 
struck one false note. It is especially incon- 
sistent with his solicitude to excuse the judg- 
ment of Hus. Every Catholic believes in 
Transsubstantiation ; but nobody knows what 
it is to burn a heresiarch. All are involved in 
the indictment ; none benefits by the defence. 

It is observable that the striking sketch of 
Benedict XIII., the shrewd and sagacious 
churchman who continued to reign in solitude 
when all the world had abandoned him, makes 
no mention of his best supporter, St. Vincent 
Ferrer. Yet the writings of that famous 
preacher might have furnished an historian 
less keenly impatient of dark shades and 
monotonous lamentation with a key to some 
things not explained. St. Vincent was 
a Dominican, but he assured the Pope 
that the Dominicans were as bad as the 
Franciscans. He believed that not a hope 
was left for religion, that sin had prevailed 
against the Church, and that God’s patience 
was exhausted. He was satisfied that the 
Day of Judgment was at hand, and that 
Antichrist was already nine years old. Mr. 
Creighton is unmoved by the fervour of 
ascetics, and his judgment remains unin- 
fluenced by such evidence as the letter in 
which the University of Paris demanded that 
Joan of Arc should be delivered to her tor- 
mentors, or the passages which taint the 
sincerity of Gerson, and show that his zeal 
for institutions was warmer than his anxiety 
for souls. In a studied and characteristic 
chapter he praises Hus, and praises also the 
men who sent him to the stake. He repre- 
sents them, indeed, as worse, collectively, than 
they were ; and then, with much good nature, 
proceeds to defend them. For he says that 
the Council of Constance made a formal decree 
against keeping faith with heretics; but he 
adds that this involves no illogical obliquity, 
and that the men who did it were the wisest 
and the best of Christians, such principles 





being universal, and a different conception of 
duty impossible, in the Middle Ages. It 
would appear that “ killing no murder” was 
a maxim applied to religious dissent through- 
out those ages in which Catholicism prevailed, 
and down to some date yet to be ascertained 
between the fifteenth century and the nine- 
teenth, Mr. Creighton warns us to under- 
stand before we judge; and the question is 
not so much whether the warning is right as 
whether it has been taken. 

It is by inadvertence that the reign of an 
opinion which had lasted two hundred 
and fifty years is extended over a thousand. 
So good a scholar cannot mean to say that 
the Merovingians governed in the spirit of 
the Councils of Toledo; that law, civil or 
ecclesiastical, punished heresy with death in 
the days of St. Anselm; or that Hildebrand 
saw these things in the same light as 
Sinibaldo. He cannot really confound 
Northern with Southern Europe; Norman 
jurists with the Inquisitors of Carcassonne. 
What he describes as the idea of the 
indispensable unity of religion, but which was, 
strictly speaking, not the same thing as the 
idea of unity, did not prevail until the twelfth 
century. The phases of increasing rigour 
may be traced in St. Bernard and even in 
Innocent III. Thelaw by which Hus suffered, 
the work of a sceptic, indifferent if not hostile 
to the State religion, was not older than 
1231. Passionate intolerance might be found 
in almost every age. Methodical persecution on 
an accepted principle was established slowly. 

The spirit of the age, unless it is narrowly 
watched and exactly gauged, is a deceitful 
auxiliary in historical estimates. A judge 
who burned a witch after Weier, or tortured a 
prisoner after Nicolas, might be uaconvinced 
by their arguments, but he could not honestly 
plead the common consent of mankind. The 
unsifted sentiment of nameless multitudes 
might avail as a motive for the old woman of 
the Hussite legend; but conscientious men 
are, by the hypothesis, much on their guard 
against its influence, and, in matters of life 
and death, demand a higher sanction. 
Mr. Creighton has been careful to register 
the importance of Marsilius of Padua, who, 
he says, silenced the Papal party for a 
hundred and fifty years. The statement 
cannot be accepted without qualification, 
for the Defensor Pacis, which appeared 
in 1324, was almost immediately followed by 
some of the most celebrated treatises ever 
composed in defence of Rome, by Alvarez 
Pelayo, Triumphus, La Palud; and two men 
conspicuous in these pages, Turrecremata and 
Capistrano, took up the same cause. The 
blotting out of so many sturdy volumes, the 
oversight of placing Aegidius of Rome on the 
side which he opposed, and, underlying all, 
the belief that Gratian’s Decretum was the 
recognised code of canon law, and embodied 
all the forgeries which had been made in the 
interests of the Papacy, exaggerate the depres- 
sion of Ultramontanism before the schism, 
But, having raised Marsilius so high, it would 
be consistent to remember that that powerful 
writer distinctly opposed religious persecution, 
and that he did not stand alone. It is enough 
to allude to the story of the Three Rings, in 
a book which has not escaped the ‘author’s 
researches, and to the treatment of Wiclif, 








who himself defended persecution before his 
enemies employed it. 

The enthusiasm for slaughtering Jews was 
as active from the First Crusade to the Re- 
formation as the desire to exterminate sects, 
and, outside of Languedoc, caused greater 
bloodshed. It was a popular feeling, not 
authorised by the Church. But Mr. Creighton 
refers the transaction to opinion, not to 
authority, and cites not Lateran canons or 
decrees of the Innocents, but an unchallenged 
and inevitable persuasion. I think he some- 
where calls the Council a rule of faith, a term 
which may not be proof against the cavil of 
theologians, but which expresses the decisive 
fact that its members had set themselves 
above the positive law they made it their 
mission to reform, and that neither Innocent 
IIL., nor Frederic IL, nor St. Thomas 
Aquinas compelled their adhesion. By in- 
cluding resistance among Church principles, 
they unsettled the marks of heterodoxy, and 
made it almost as uncertain as treason 
in the Wars of the Roses. Men who 
innovated so freely against authority could 
not be bound by the spell of irresponsible 
custom. ‘To their spiritual earnestness these 
volumes render ample homage; but their 
originality and freshness of mind, their 
emancipation from influence and power 
of thinking for the future, have not been 
recognised. Before their time, down 
to Langenstein and Oresme, mediaeval 
controversy fluctuated between Guelph and 
Gibelline. What the Dominicans, as up- 
holders of organisation and law, conferred on 
the hierarchy the revolted Franciscans trans- 
ferred to the civil power. The teachers of 
the new philosophy, alike in high places and 
in mystic solitude, imagined a third alter- 
native, apart from pope and king, and founded 
a doctrine which has become the strongest 
propeller of society and maker of later history. 
They taught mankind that authority is 
founded on contract and limited by conditions, 
that it is forfeited when wrongly used, and 
is legitimate only by consent. It is among 
these men, in the cloister and the school, not 
where Johnson found him, that we must look 
for the first Whig. 

The case of the fagot will come on for a 
future hearing. The attitude of the Reformers 
towards religious liberty is the sharpest test of 
their characters ; and they will have no refuge 
in the universal spirit of the age, for they were 
men who had renounced the mediaeval tradi- 
tions, and had begun by condemning persecu- 
tion. It will be necessary and curious to probe 
the several arguments which satisfied Zwingli 
that the appropriate place for Anabaptists 
was the bottom of the Lake of Zurich, which 
led Calvin to invoke the Inquisition, and 
made Knox wish that every Catholic could 
be killed. And it would have been just and 
interesting to enquire what motives more 
intelligent than pervading logic, what indi- 
vidual views on divided sovereignty, the 
sanction of law, the properties of sincerity, 
and the rights of erring conscience, led Gerson 
and his peers to miss the exceptional oppor- 
tunity of saving life which the safe-condct 
afforded. ge ag 

In spite of intentional drawbacks, this will 
be very much the best History o“ the Refor- 
mation, if the execution of the central and 
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more difficult part corresponds with the remote 
beginning. There is an obvious danger in 
the method which, abiding by things apparent, 
fears to insist on dim germs, on undercurrents 
and elements in solution, which are only 
visible to a discerning eye. As the narrative 
is to terminate near the lowest ebb of 
the Papal fortunes before the Catholic re- 
action set in, and as it has been designed 
and commenced at a time when the 
centre of gravity has been again displaced— 
when Catholic nations cease to act as intellect- 
ual or political representatives of the Church, 
when the Protestant Powers, which in living 
memory mustered fewer than France alone, 
command a civilised population of one 
hundred and thirty millions—it threatens to 
become too exclusively a history of unchecked 
decline. It will be well to take account of 
the causes which were to curb the progress of 
the Reformation, which prepared the long 
ascendency of Spain and France during 
centuries to come, before the alliance with tem- 
poral authorities proved a weakness to the 
hierarchy, before the churches of the Diaspora, 
divided among themselves, became associated 
with the liberal force that rules the world. 
Acton. 








Notes upon Some of Shakespeare's Plays. 
By Frances Anne Kemble. (Bentley.) 


Ir was a happiness of my boyhood to hear 
Mrs. Kemble read *‘ The Tempest.’”’ We 
lived for two or three hours between sea and 
sky, yet almost out of time and out of space, 
breathing the air of the enchanted island. 
Even now certain speeches in that play are 
charged with special meaning, and made 
potent for me, by the remembered tones of her 
voice. 
** Be collected : 
No more amazement : tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done.” 

All of Prospero’s wise prevision and authority 
and gentleness of power seemed to be gathered 
in those words as interpreted by the reader 
on that memorable evening. It is a happiness 
to be again a learner from Mrs. Kemble, and 
to find “The Tempest” among the subjects 
of her lessons. Why the presence of Prospero 
in his opening words was so impressive in 
Mrs, Kemble’s rendering now becomes clear. 


‘** The Tempest’ is, as I have already said, my 
favourite of Shakespeare's dramas. The remote- 
ness of the scene from all known localities 
allows a range to the imagination such as no 
other of his plays afford. ... But chiefly I 
delight in this play because of the image which 
it presents to my mind of the glorious supre- 
macy of the righteous human soul over all 
things by which it is surrounded. Prospero 
1s to me the representative of wise and virtuous 
manhood, in its true relation to the combined 
elements of existence—the physical powers of 
the external world, and the varieties of character 
with which it comes into voluntary, accidental, 
or enforced contact.” 


Mrs. Kemble distinguishes between the 
dramatic gift and the theatrical talent; the 
one is an instinctive tendency to demonstrate 
emotion in voice and look and gesture, or, 
if not this, at least it is the power to under- 


stand the passionate, emotional, humorous 
element in life and literature; the other— 
the theatrical talent—is a faculty which imi- 





tates what is dramatic, and self-consciously 
reproduces it. The Italians are dramatic ; 
the French theatrical; the English at the 
present day “are neither the one nor the 
other ;” while the Americans, devoid of the 
dramatic element, *‘ have a considerable in- 
fusion of that which is theatrical.” The com- 
bination of the dramatic with the theatrical, 
each in the highest degree possible, alone 
makes a great actor. 

‘‘There is a specific comprehension of effect 
and the means of producing it which in some 
persons is a distinct capacity, and this forms 
what actors call the study of their profession ; 
and in this, which is the alloy necessary to 
make theatrical that which is only dramatic, 
lies the heart of their mystery and the snare 
of their craft in more ways than one; and this, 
the actor’s business, goes sometimes absolutely 
against the dramatic temperament, which is 
nevertheless essential to it.” 


Whether Mrs. Kemble inherited or not her 
father’s theatrical talent (she thinks that she 
did not, and speaks of the severe verdict 
from one of the masters of the stage of the 
present day that she was “ignorant of the 
first rudiments of her profession”), it cannot 
be questioned that the dramatic gift, inherited 
from her mother, has made her not only a 
distinguished playwright, but an admirable 
critic. 

For Mrs. Kemble’s Notes are essentially 
those of a critic, not of an artist on or off 
the stage. She does not, as did Lady Martin 
in her very interesting studies of Shakspere’s 
heroines, confess the secrets of her art, and 
again become in imagination Juliet and 
Ophelia and Desdemona. The notes on “The 
Tempest ” are indeed in the main those of a 
textual critic. Mrs. Kemble breaks a lance 
with that shadowy personage Mr. Collier's 
“Old Corrector ;” and it appears almost cer- 
tain from the evidence which she adduces 
that the Corrector worked at least upon “ The 
Tempest’? with a copy before him of 
Hanmer’s neglected quarto edition of Shak- 
spere, 1742-46. The notes on ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’’ are hints for acting addressed to a 
gentleman studying the part of Romeo. In 
the notes on “* Macbeth ” and“ Henry VIII.” 
Mrs. Kemble does not identify herself with 
Lady Macbeth or Queen Katharine, but stands 
away from each play, and views its characters 
disinterestedly as a critic. 

I wish to offer the reader some extracts, 
and find it not easy to choose where all is 
thoughtful, delicate, and suggestive. Here is 
the contrast between Queen Katharine and 
Cardinal Wolsey :— 


‘** Katharine represents the pure pride of birth, 
and Wolsey that of power. Pride of birth, the 
noblest species of the vice, is not incompatible 
with considerable personal humility, and the 
proof that Shakespeare thought so may be 
found in the Queen’s frequently modest and 
humble mention of herself, her infinite defer- 
ence to the King, and the repeated reference 
by the other characters in the play to her meek 
and quiet spirit....The pride of power, that 
pride which Wolsey exhibits, is, on the con- 
trary, almost invariably arrogant, and very 
seldom co-exists with any personal humility ; 
for it springs generally from a consciousness of 
personal merit, strength, capacity, good fortune, 
or achievement, and thus is necessarily grossly 
egotistical... .. On the other hand, though this 
species of pride is so much grosser and more 
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vulgar and offensive, I believe it will always be 
found more capable of cure and eradication than 
the other. . . . [With disgzaces Wolsey’s pride 
is overthrown— 

‘*O father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Ia come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity.” 

But] with disgraces grew Queen Katharine’s 
pride; and with one dying hand stretched out to 
receive the heavenly crown she was about to 
put on, with the other she imperiously com- 
manded homage to that earthly one which had 
been rudely snatched from her brows. . . . Her 
character is one of great simplicity, and hence 
in part the impression of grandeur it produces. 
Instead of the infinitely various motives, feel- 
ings, passions, and inclinations which make of 
most human characters such pieces of involved 
and complex moral machinery, two strongly 
developed elements alone compose the woman 
Shakespeare has copied from Nature and 
history—a profoundly conscientious and devout 
spirit, almost saint-like in its obedience to right 
and duty as she conceived of them, and a tower- 
ing and indomitable spirit of pride, which so 
alloyed the more heavenly dispositions as to 
give harshness and narrowness to a nature 
otherwise noble, and stamp with its peculiarly 
rigid and stern imago of royalty tho pure geld 
of her high and virtuous qualities.” 

This is admirable, and is admirably illus- 
trated by Mrs. Kemble in detail. It is satis- 
factory to find that she accepts the orthodox 
creed as to the double authorship of this play. 

One more passage and we must have done, 

Intruding a moralelement into Lady Macbeth’s 
punishment of which she is conscious, says 
Mrs. Kemble, is a capital error, because her 
punishment, in its very essence, consists in 
her infinite distance from all such influences : 
“‘T think her life was destroyed by sin as by a 
disease of which she was unconscious, and that 
she died of a broken heart, while the impene- 
trable resolution of her will remained unbowed. 
. . » The nature of Lady Macbeth, even when 
prostrated in sleep before the Supreme Avenger, 
whom she keeps at bay during her conscious 
hours by the exercise of her indomitable will 
and resolute power of purpose, is incapable of 
any salutary spasm of moral anguish or hopeful 
paroxysm of mental horror. ‘Lhe irreparable 
is still to her the wndeplorable—‘ What’s done 
cannot be undone.’ .. . Never, even in her 
dreams, does any gracious sorrow smite from 
her stony heart the blessed brine of tears that 
wash away sin; never, even in her dreams, do 
the avenging furies lash her through purgatorial 
flames that burn away guilt.” 
This is forcibly put; but in that long-drawn 
sigh—* All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh!”—I 
think I hear more than the moaning of a 
wild beast captured and wounded to death; I 
think I hear in it the measureless anguish of 
a human soul. {DWARD DowDEN. 








A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. 
millan.) 

Ir is not improbable that all the visions of 
Hades which poetry and faith in the soul’s 
immortality have given from time to time 
may have sprung, as did the little allegory 
now before us, from those thoughts that arise 
in the human heart when the door of the 
Unseen has been suddenly opened, and our 
thoughts are with the dead rather than the 
living : 


(Mac- 


“.., true vision comes 


Only, it seems, with sorrow.” 
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There is an insight, born of some such supreme 
moments of pain, bringing hopes and convic- 
tions, which comes with all the force of 
revelation, and lifts the sufferer out of and 
above himself. As years pass on, and the 
mind recovers its balance, such thoughts 
will force an utterance through all hindrance, 
whether in the form of visions or otherwise, 
and prove “ the cup of strength in some great 
agony ”’ to others likewise tried. 

These visions are not so unfrequent in the 
history of literature as many imagine. In 
our own day, we have had the “ Dream 
of Gerontius”’ where love and awe in 
the presence of the Almighty prove the 
very essence of the purifying process. Scott, 
in the vision of “ Wandering Willie,’ has, 
on the other hand, given us a picture of 
the nether world in a passage where he has 
been truly said to blend something of the 
spirit of Dante with the power of Shakspere. 
The ‘ Divina Commedia ” of Dante itself was 
but one of along chain of visions, such as 
that of St. Fursey or St. Adamnan, or Hermas 
in his Shepherd, till we come back to the Hades 
of the pagan poets, scenes in the “ Aeneid ” 
and the ‘* Odyssey,” and, further still, to the 
beautiful poem of the Descent of the goddess 
Ishtar, the Assyrian Astarte or Aphrodite, 
into Hades in search of the Water of Life. 
In these great Infernos of the past we find 
the embodiment of the most profound religious 
convictions of the day, while the highest 
imaginative power is brought to bear upon 
the subject, so that it is perhaps true that 
history has bequeathed us no poems of deeper 
interest. At the same time we do not desire 
to see many such attempts to penetrate 
behind the veil as we find in the work before 
us now, sweet and sacred though it be. 

We do not say this in any censorious 
spirit, but merely in warning. For, where the 
soul is possessed by a deep belief in immor- 
tality and future recognition, there is a danger 
lest the mere expression of this secret inner 
joy, in word or symbol, may rob it of some of 
its aroma; and visions such as this of the 
Little Pilgrim, if discussed and analysed by 
an unfeeling public, may tend to bring 
familiarity into regions of thought where 
speechless reverence and awe should reign 
undisturbed. 

In the pictures of Elysium given in this 
little prose poem the writer follows Virgil, 
describing the happy spirits, each engaged on 
the pursuit he had loved on earth, only in 
undisturbed repose, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of sympathy and appreciation. 
The poet has his revelations; the musicians, 
with their silver trumpets, proclaim the new 
order of things; while the painter works and 
waits, feeling 

‘*God doth not need 
Either Man’s works or His own gifts ; 


They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
The mind that has given us this allegory has 
long been familiar with the tender and 
gracious forms of the old Italian painters. 
Memories of the angel choirs of Angelico, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, and Piero della Francesco 
rise before the mind’s eye as we read of these 
happy singers, ankle-deep in flowers, moving 
in all the buoyant strength of their new life 
on their various paths of duty. 

MARGARET STOKES. 


Siberia in Asia. 
(Murray.) 


By Henry Seebohm. 


Hazanpovs as a second visit to the same 
field frequently proves to the literary man, 
there is abundant justification, even in the 
judgment of a mere reader of travels, for 
these sketches of Asiatic Siberia. Such a 
one remembers the freshness of Mr. Seebohm’s 
former book on European Siberia; and al- 
though in the two years which have elapsed 
since its publication he may have followed 
the footsteps of Mr. Lansdell through the 
heart of Siberia, and read with breathless 
interest the voyage of the Vega from Lapland 
to Behring’s Straits on its Northern boundary, 
he is by no means loth to travel once more 
with our author farther east to the Yenisei. 
Naturally a journey of fifteen thousand odd 
miles, much of it spent in sledges drawn suc- 
cessively, on approaching the north, by horses, 
dogs, and reindeer, ought, with an experienced 
companion, to yield both instruction and 
amusement; and its interest culminates in 
the land suddenly shaking off the fetters of 
winter when the south wind first breathes 
gently at the end of May, and the mighty 
Yenisei awakes from its eight months’ 
slumber to send huge ice-fields and mimic 
bergs rolling and crashing over each other to 
the Kara Sea. Then, as if by magic, crowds 
of birds seek its banks; the monotonous 
carpet of snow fades away ; the desert smiles ; 
and in a brief week or two the “tundra” far 
up into the Arctic Circle breaks out into a 
brilliant Alpine flora, “like an English flower- 
garden run wild’’—anemones, Jacob’s ladders, 
yellow pansies, miniature roses, the fragrant 
Ledum palustre blooming among abundance 
of bright-hued cranberries and other Northern 
fruit. And yet, when the thought of the 
numberless mosquitoes which infest this fair 
prospect comes into the mind, it is doubtless 
much pleasanter to read of these strange 
scenes of beauty in Mr. Seebohm’s pages than 
it would be to visit them in person. Among 
the Samoyades, Tungoosks, and Ostyaks who 
roam over these Elysian fields during summer 
the classical scholar finds himself looking for 
the prototypes of the blameless Hyperboreans 
of the old poets. 

One Capt. Wiggins, who was bent on 
opening up the commerce of the Yenisei 
country by means of the Kara Sea, suggested 
to our author the plan of his journey. Owing 
to the wreck of the captain’s steamer, how- 
ever, on the great river, Mr. Seebohm was 
compelled to return, as he went, by the over- 
land route. He brought back with him a 
small collection of bronze and copper celts 
dug out of old graves near Krasnoyarsk, 
several of which are figured in this volume. 
The fur trade also came before his eyes. 
Sables, we learn, are now becoming very 
rare. Every here and there, on his more 
monotonous journeys, he diverges into political 
reflections, but they are commonplace like the 
dreary character of the landscape and climate 
around him, and give no new information. 
The corruption of the Russian officials has 
often been dwelt on; most people knew that 
Nihilism, at least in one of its forms, was the 
ontcome of military discontent; and it is 
probably due to more than usually inclement 
weather that the author brings himself to 





speak of the Russian habit of sending officials 





to out-of-the-way places, and leaving them 
to pay themselves as they can, in a manner 
which our obliging Postal officials may well 
resent. It is “a wretched system,’ he 
observes, 


‘*gaid to be now abolished in all civilised com- 
munities except in the British Post Office. 
We must, however, do the latter institution the 

justice to observe that its ill-paid officials are 
mag allowed to plunder, but are only permitted 
o beg.” 


The account of the Scopsees, a fanatical 
sect who have literally carried out the 
tenets of the ancient priests of Cybele, is 
much more valuable. The Russian Govern- 
ment has banished them to remote districts 
of East Siberia. They eat no animal food ; 
all intoxicating drinks, even tea and coffee, 
are strictly forbidden. Tobacco is as rigidly 
tabooed as among the Arabian Wahabis. In 
one village of these semiviri which Mr, 
Seebohm visited, though the population was 
under a score, there were divisions even among 
their austerities ; one-half drank milk, the 
other would not touch it. Yet books and a 
clock testified to civilisation of a certain sort; 
they were industrious, orderly, and lived in 
comparative wealth. 

But Mr. Seebohm is a veteran ornithologist, 
and the main value of this book is that it 
continues those enquiries into bird life and 
migration which were commenced with Mr. 
Harvie Brown in the valley of the Petchora, 
Pallas and Middendorff gave the world a 
general notion of the ornithology of the 
Palaearctic region; it is the merit of Mr. 
Seebohm’s Siberian researches to have largely 
deepened and widened their conclusions. 
Much of this book is fascinating reading 
when the author finds himself among his 
favourites on the release of the Yenisei from 
ice and the return of the migratory tribes. 
And the interest is heightened from many of 
these being our own familiar birds—nut- 
hatches, crows, jackdaws, bramblings, snow- 
buntings, and even the common sparrow, 
although side by side with these and other 
species occur distinctively Siberian varieties 
We do not, indeed, hear of any of the 
Panuridae, which are the family of birds most 
characteristic of the region ; nor did the author 
shoot the Eurynorhyncus, a species of snipe, 
which is said to be its one peculiar genus; 
but the pictures which he draws of the birds 
arriving, choosing mates, and building nests 
are exceedingly varied and strange to Western 
bird-lovers. He did not obtain so many 
rarities in the valley of the Yenisei 
as while bird-hunting on the Petchora. 
Indeed, he frankly states that he would 
in all probability have been more 
successful had he remained at Yenisaisk 
instead of pressing on farther north to 
Golcheeka and the regions near the mouth of 
the Yenisei. But he obtained authentic 
eggs of the Asiatic golden plover (Chara- 
drius fulvus), and was able to observe the 
bird’s habits at its breeding-grounds. Unique 
specimens of the eggs and nests of three 
species of willow-warblers were also procured, 
as well as of the little bunting, which had 
been indeed described by Middendorff, but 
which existed in no collection. The eggs 
and nesting habits of the mountain accentor 
and red-breasted goose, together with the 
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young in first plumage of the dusky ousel, 
the dark ousel, and the black-throated ousel, 
were all more or less re-discovered or de- 
scribed from specimens. The rock ptarmigan 
( Lagopus rupestris), previously supposed only 
to exist on the islands and on Arctic North 
America, was shot on the mainland by the 
Yenisei in lat. 714°. Two birds which the 
author shot, also by this river, for the common 
house-martin, turned out on his return to be 
Pallas’s house-martin (Hirwndo lagopoda), a 
bird so rare that the British Museum did not 
possess a specimen, and Great Britain pre- 
viously possessed but a unique skin of the 
bird from Japan in the Swinhoe collection. 
Such are the mishaps of even the practised 
ornithologist. Had Mr. Seebohm found out 
his mistake in time, there were countless 
thousands playing round him which he might 
have shot by the score at a time. It was a 
sore disappointment, too, that he did not find 
the eggs of those birds of the Far North—the 
knot, sanderling, and curlew sandpiper. 

Most of the conclusions at which the author 
arrived on the disputed problems of migration, 
hybridism, and the like have already been 
given to the world in the pages of the dis. 
We can only notice one or two of the 
most interesting of these speculations. He 
found the hooded and carrion crow breeding 
together, intermixed with hybrids of all 
degrees of affinity (see Zbis, 4th ser., vol. vi., 
p- 546). The river valleys leading to the 
north are the chief lines of migration, 
Some very interesting remarks on this habit 
occur in chap. xviii. Birds, during a long 
land journey, he finds, simply travel slower in 
unfavourable weather and rest at night, but 
seem to wait for favourable wind and 
weather when the sea has to be crossed, 
and so come by such “rushes” at a time 
as were well illustrated in the author's 
previous volume, and shown to prevail at 
Heligoland. The snowy owl and willow- 
grouse were said by the natives to be the 
only birds which wintered on the *‘ tundra ’”’ 
in lat. 704°. Attention is called to the fact 
that paler forms of birds appear to be char- 
acteristic of Siberian ornithology. Thus the 
Siberian form of the well-known Northern 
Picus tridactylus has been called Perisso- 
leucus by Brandt; that of Parus cinctus, 
P. gricescens by Dresser. Motacilla alba 
and M, dukhunensis is another case in point. 
The author likewise deems that there is only 
one species of Palaearctic white-throated 
dipper, of which the typical furm is the 
Persian Cinclus cashmiriensis (Gould). These 
pages on migration and variation by colour 
are well worthy the attention of all scientific 
ornithologists. 

These samples of its contents will show 
that Mr. Seebohm’s new book is one to 
instruct the old and charm the young lover 
of birds. The juxtaposition in Siberia of our 
familiar species with the less-known birds of 
the Far Kast is often curious. For instance, 
Mr. Seebohm one day shoots our common 
cuckoo while uttering its familiar cry; soon 
afterwards, another specimen of what is appar- 
ently the same bird startles him by crying 
“hoo! hoo!” in a deep, hollow tone, and turns 
out to be an Indian cuckoo (Ouculus hima- 
layensis). Ordinary men, indeed, would 
desire leas of the shooting which seems to 





be considered necessary by scientific experts. 
It is sad to be introduced to some bird in 
its native haunts, and, just as we become 
interested in its habits, to find Mr. Seebohm 
remorsely shooting it. We are shown the 
little bunting flying trustfully from branch 
to branch within six feet of us, and are bidden 
to look at its nest with five eggs hidden in 
grass and moss at our feet. Then, alas! “it 
hovered about so close to me that, to avoid 
blowing it to pieces, I was obliged to 
leave the nest to get a sufficient distance 
off. It seemed a shame to shoot the poor 
little thing, but” the eggs were the only 
authentic ones known, and the mother was 
necessary for their complete identification. 
We think in such a case that even the most 
scientific bird student would have been con- 
tented to take the word of such an ornith- 
ologist as our author had he spared the little 
flutterer. But the tender mercies of the 
ornithologist, it seems, are often cruel. Who 
can read unmoved the following narrative? 
It was just when the ice on the Yenisei broke 
up, and an occasional burst of sunshine told of 
summer. Then 


‘the first harbinger of mosquitoes also arrived, 
the first insect-eating bird, a most characteristic 
one, no less a novelty to us than a barn swallow. 
Poor little bird! he must have got strangely 
wrong in his almanac, and curiously out of his 
latitude. He was the only one of his kind 
which I saw within 500 miles of the Arctic 
Circle, and at the time of his arrival I don’t 
think there was a solitary insect upon the wing, 
whatever there might have been in sheltered 
nooks and crannies. I dropped him on the 
snow as he was industriously hawking in a 
gleam of sunshine—a much quicker and less 
painful death than dying of starvation.” 


M. G. Warxins. 








NEW NOVELS.; 


The Golden Shaft. By Charles Gibbon. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mary St. John. By Rosa 
(Bentley.) 


Exchange no Robbery. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Messer Agnolo’s Household. By Leader Scott. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Diamond Ring. By E. H. Mitchell. 
( Masters.) 


Mr. Cartes Grppon is a novelist whom 
the critic of novels is always glad to meet, 
because his books are always both readable 
and workmanlike. He does not, like some 
well-intentioned novices, put more into a book 
than it will hold, or than he has skill to 
manage ; but he does not, on the other hand, 
like certain old stagers, content himself with 
giving the very minimum of material and of 
workmanship which will suffice to lure the 
reader through his volumes. This latter 
fault is a peculiarly offensive one, and it is 
one of which some of the best-known prac- 
titioners of the craft in England at this time 
are notoriously guilty. Mr. Gibbon is now 
a practised novelist; but it is evident that 
he has not got to the hack condition. In all 
his books there is some freshness ; and fresh- 
ness is certainly not wanting in 4 Golden 
Shaft. We do not care much for the title, 


N. Carey. 


‘land as attractive as it is original. 





— 


though Mr. Gibbon tells us that it had already 
found favour with another writer, so that, but 
for the kindness of that writer and his pub- 
lishers, he, Mr, Gibbon, could not, according 
to the absurd English copyright law, have 
used it. Perhaps some day novelists will 
come to have as much sense as musicians, 
and content themselves with entitling their 
works “Op. 16” or “Tenth Love Story,”’ 
and so forth. A good novel would generally 
be at least as good under any other title; 
and, as for a bad one, its badness is intensified 
by the sticking on it of a quotation from 
some poetical masterpiece, according to the 
fashion common nowadays. These remarks, 
however, are ill-tempered, and we are not in 
the least in an ill-temper with Mr. Gibbon ; 
but the reverse. A more appropriate title 
for his book would be “ It’s 2 Wise Child 
that declines to know his own Father.” 
Prodigal sons are common; but prodigal 
fathers, though not unknown in fiction, or, 
indeed, in fact, are not quite drugs in the 
market. John Armour, the hero of A Golden 
Shaft, has a very prodigal father, who gets 
him into a great deal of trouble. However, 
if he is unlucky in his father, his other rela- 
tions ofjlife are rather exceptionally fortunate. 
He has an excellent grandmother, a delightful 
sweetheart, a father-in-law (in prospect) who 
is a credit to human nature, and a mother- 
in-law (in prospect) who is not worse than 
other mothers-in-law, though rather more 
foolish. Thanks to her folly and to the 
prodigal father, the loves of Ellie Musgrave 
and John Armour do not run quite so 
smoothly as they might do ; but the interrup- 
tions are not more than sufficient to fill, and 
work out, a three-volume novel of interest and 
merit much above the average. Mr. Gibbon 
is to be congratulated on the character of 
the above-mentioned father-in-law, “ Fiscal ”’ 
Musgrave, which is as original as it is lifelike, 
The, 
situation which chiefly displays it is well 
imagined, powerfully worked out, and 
sufficiently striking in itself, being the com- 
mission, or all but commission, by a legal 
official famous for probity and good-nature of 
the worst offence known to the law. 


In Mary St. John there is not a little that 
is good; but the author has marred her book 
by an undue obtrusion of the religious ele- 
ment, by piling up the agony too high, and 
by committing the fault above referred to of 
putting altogether too much in her three 
volumes. The critic feels inclined to say to 
her what he says to his hair-cutter, “If you 
please, I want it thinned.” There is too 
much talking, too many insignificant events, 
too long “ waits” between the acts of the 
drama. Moreover, it is surely an abuse of 
the pathetic to punish a mother for selfishly 
interfering with the happiness of her sister- 
in-law by killing off tour of her children 
in twenty-four hours. Two, or even thrée, 
might not have been grudged to poetical 
justice, but four is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. When these drawbacks, and the 
already noted obtrusion of a topic which, 
however legitimate, should always be kept in 
the background in fiction, are allowed for, there 
yet remains some interest in Mary St. John. 
The character sketches, though decidedly 
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conventional, are faithful enough to the types 
which they represent; the sketches of life in 
Belgium are amusing enough; and the contrast 
between the two heroines, Mary and Dollie, 
is very fairly kept up, though the heroes are 
worthless. The book is not well printed. 
Constant reference to a mysterious edifice 
described as the “ Tourdes Halles” becomes 
fatiguing. 


The new volumes of “ M.Betham-Edwards”’ 
(we apologise for any apparent rudeness, but 
a long course of expostulations for misdescrip- 
tion of this lady has convinced us that the 
only safe way is to adopt a German habit, 
and simply quote her title-page) contain one 
story of some length and a considerable 
number of shorter ones. Several of the latter 
have merit. ‘‘A Japanese Bride ”—which 
describes the freak of an English sculptor, 
who educates a beautiful Japanese girl to be 
his wife, with the result that she cannot 
forgive his devotion to his art, and leaves 
him after mutilating his favourite statue— 
would be the best if it were not marred 
by an apparent want of sympathy with the 
girl, for whom there were much to be said. 
*‘ Désillusionné ” is a rather funny attempt 
to put “the pity of it” as it appears to an 
unsophisticated young man. The title is not 
clearly applicable, and the young man is so 
very unsophisticated as to be rather an object 
of contempt. But “The Three B.A.’s” is 
pleasing, representing, as it does, the very 
latest stage of woman when she supports 
herself, takes professorships at the Antipodes, 
plays the part of Good Samaritan to the 
weaker vessel (and B.A.),man, and knows no 
greater joys than jam for tea and an invita- 
tion to stand for the London School Board. 


To be delivered from Italy and books about 
it is the fervent prayer of many an honest 
Briton. We shall confess that, without 
exactly joining in this, we should have pre- 
ferred that Miss Scott had given us another 
volume of actual experiences like her charming 
Nook in the Apennines, if she must ‘write 
about Italy at all, rather than a story of 
Florence in the days of Lorenzo de Medici. 
But Messer Agnolo’s Household is a pleasant 
book, and no one will be sorry to have read 
it. The heroine, Bice, daughter of the Keeper 
of the Lions, is a very agreeable heroine, and 
moves picturesquely among her father’s charges 
and their cubs. 


The Diamond Ring belongs to that debate- 
able land of fiction which lies between the 
novel and the child’s book. It is written 
with considerably more power than most of 
its class, but also with a good deal of naiveté. 
Sisterhoods, baronets, diamond rings, family 
traditions, school-room jokes, destroyed or 
semi-destroyed wills, jostie each other in its 
pages in a rather indigestible fashion. But 
every now and then there drops a phrase or 
two which seems to show that the author is 
capable of much better work than she has 
done here. GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion: Thoughts on 
the Solace and Companionship of Books. 
Selected and Chronologically Arranged by 
Philobiblos. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
This little book deserves the name of “‘ Enchiri- 
dion” better than many others so entitled. It 
may not convert the sceptic, but it will serve 
to confirm in his creed the devout lover of 
books by reminding him of what many of the 
literary hierarchy of various lands and ages: 
have written concerning them. The selection 
is very catholic, though Pliny and Dante, and 
certain distinguished book-hwnters, occur to us 
as among those who might have been called 
upon for a brief confession of faith. There are 
one or two contributors whose remarks we 
could have dispensed with without a sigh; and, 
personally, we should have preferred to see 
more space allotted to older authors at 
the expense of the moderns. But it is not 
everybody who is ‘‘lever have at his beddes 
head ” Chaucer, Spenser, and the Anatomist of 
Melancholy than Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and 
De Quincey ; and even this class of readers will 
admit that between this Hnchiridion and Dr. 
Langford’s Praise of Books they have not much 
cause to complain. ‘‘ Philobiblos” has given 
us many jewels, and he has enclosed them in 
a suitable casket. The white of the cover is a 
little too dazzling, but time and use will remedy 
that. The letterpress, though minute, is very 
clear. There seems to be a reaction setting in 
against ‘‘ old-faced” type; and ‘ Philobiblos ” 
has probably been well-advised in not making 
use of it here, though his Enchiridion, in conse- 
quence, looks less like an Elzevir than it other- 
wise might. Let us conclude with a motion— 
that somebody should give us next a book- 
hater’s Enchiridion, beginning with Solomon 
and coming down to our ownday. The cynic 
who came to scoff would be converted in the 

rocess of reading, and the poison would prove 
its own antidote. 


Birds and Babies. By Ethel Coxhead. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) We should have liked 
Miss Coxhead’s pretty little book better if it 
had not been printed in the new-fangled brown 
ink, which, though appropriate enough for 
illustrations, is by no means appropriate for 
letterpress. The illustrations themselves, which 
are signed F. C., deserve to be very well spoken 
of. The artist, whoever he or she may be, is 
good at flowers, better at puppies and children, 
and best at goblins; besides which, he or she 
knows how to design an illustration of the 
head- and tail-piece kind, which is by no means 
a thing universally or even commonly known. 
Miss Coxhead’s verses are also pleasing. They 
are not exactly humorous, but mildly quaint 
and fantastic. The exceedingly business-like 
wooing of a certain — who, on discovering 
that a fairy habitually stole his honey, hand- 
somely proffered marriage, is very ble ; 
and the way he takes his rejection is a model 
for lovers :— 

‘© Very well,’ replied the goblin, 
. T shall tar once abe, 
And lock up the wild-bee honey 
If you will not marry me, 
‘* «Though I love you very dearly, 
If you will not be my wife 
Then I cannot give you supper 
Every evening of your life,’” 


Perhaps Miss Coxhead pushes her simplicity of 
style a little too far sometimes, and comes too 
near to actual doggerel. But this is not often 
the case. Her morals are good, and her 
imagination both healthy and lively. 


Christmas Rhymes and New Year's Chimes. 
By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. (James 


Clarke.) No close inspection is required to 


may be that only the pick of the American 
market reaches us; but certainly, of all the 
** gift-books ” that we have received this year, 
we should be dis to place three or four of 
the Americans high in the first rank. They are 
not so lavish as our publishers in chromo-litho- 
graphs; but the superiority of their wood-cuts 
makes up for that, and there is never anything 
‘‘cheap” about the general get up. In this 
book we know not whether to admire most the 
verses or the illustrations. Both are first-rate. 
The subjects are not so entirely seasonable as 
the title would imply, but run through all the 
gamut of children’s interests. Children, in- 
deed, are the heroes or heroines of all; and 
the Americans fairly beat us in children. 
When all is so good, we must abandon our 
original intention of selecting a quotation, We 
will merely say that mothers and aunties—who 
are aunties—will like this book as much as 
the little folks themselves. 


Scottish Loch Scenery. From Drawings by 
A. F. Lydon. With Descriptive Notes by 
Thomas A.Croal. (John Walker.) This belongs 
to the class of what may be called ‘‘ drawing- 
room books.” It consists of a series of coloured 
plates, to which the letterpress is subordinate ; 
and, in saying that the plates are coloured, we 
have implied that their value lies rather in their 
general effect than in artistic execution. The 
ee of reproduction is not chromo-lithography 

ut, we fancy, some kind of block-printing. 
The results are more successful in some‘cases 
than in others; and, on the whole, the most 
ambitious views have been most satisfactorily 
reproduced. The waterfalls, which number 
seven out of twenty-five, please us least; but 
the artist has shown much skill in catching the 
various aspects of eighteen Scottish lochs, 
without ever becoming monotonous. He also 
deserves praise for not neglecting some of the 
less-known tarns both in the Highlands and 
the Lowlands. The descriptive notes are 
sensible, and really add to the interest of a 
book which will be welcomed in England 
scarcely less warmly than in Scotland. 


Abroad, by Thomas Crane and Ellen Hough- 
ton (Marcus Ward), will probably delight 
young folk quite as much as last year’s 
volume, At Home, but we doubt whether their 
aesthetic elders will be entirely satisfied with 


it. There is a peculiar tiut of cinnamon-yellow 
much in vogue at present that pervades the 
whole, and is not pleasing. en faces, 


ground, hair, shoes, clothing, &c., are all 
given the same shade, the effect is not a 
harmony in yellow, but a monotony. Apart 
from this, the pictures are full of life and 
interest. Some of the little landscape sketches 
are charming; and pictures such as the 
‘‘Oréche,” the ‘‘ Washerwomen of Oaen,” in 
which there is really a bit of green grass, the 
‘‘ Lace Makers,” and the ‘‘ Flower Stall” are 
likely to please all who can be pleased with 
colour-printing. 

Our Sketching Tour. By Two of the Artists. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This daintily got up 
and pleasantly illustrated quarto may be heartily 
recommended to that numerous class of readers 
who are always ready to welcome a book which 
is light but not vacuous, vivacious but not 
flippant, which has humour enough to be 
quietly amusing, sentiment enough to be 
emotionally soothing, and story enough to lead 
one pleasantly along from page to with 
increasing interest but nothing like undue 
excitement. It recounts the travelling adven- 
tures of a sketching club composed of five most 
delightful young ladies, known to these pages 
as fry, Ella, Claudia, Imogen, and Myra, and 
of their ‘‘ beloved superintendent,’ Miss Ohester, 
colloquially and briefly spoken of as the B. 8. 
Among the hundred wood-cut illustrations are 
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regard as simply grotesque libels, on which 
no reliance is to be placed, and prefer to 
draw mental likenesses of our own. With this 
exception, however, we accept both illustrations 
and letterpress with simple faith. The former bear 
signs of being what they profess to be, the gen- 
uine “ works” of a club of clever girl-draughts- 
men, and are all full of freshness and naiveté ; 
while the latter is so charming that, if it be not 
a faithful record, it ought to be, for we are 
determined to believe it. Sketching is a pleasant 
pastime, so is loye-making ; and both are treated 
very pleasantly in the story of Our Sketching 
Tour, which is as enjoyable a book of the kind 
as we have seen for a long time. 


Winners in Life's Race ; or, the Great Back- 
boned Family. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
(Stanford.) This book is a continuation of a 
former one which dealt with the invertebrates ; 
but the authoress explains that, owing to the 
necessity of including the geological history of 
the higher forms of life, the present volume is a 
more independent work, both in plan and 
execution. She has availed herself of the 
kindness of Kitchen Parker, Alfred Wallace, 
and other good men and true, and it is clear 
that she has taught herself to think aright on 
many important matters. Miss Buckley writes 
in her Preface :— 


**T have been asked why in this and the former 
work I have not given genealogical tables to help 
the reader to follow the relations of the various 
groups. My reason is that it is impossible to con- 
struct tables of this kind, without giving a false 
idea of the fixity of natural divisions and of the 
extent of our knowledge.” 

She desires, however, 


“*to awaken in young minds a sense of the wonder- 
ful interweaving of life upon the earth, and a desire 
to trace out the ever-continuous action of the great 


0 y and her companions; but these we 
no relia 


Creator in the development of living beings.” 


It is a most readable book, correct in its facts 
and liberal in its opinions, and anyone with a 
very slight knowledge of natural history can 
follow the argument of the relation of the 


ancient and existing forms of life. Such books, 
<r good science written familiarly, are 
most useful. Not only do they instruct the 
young, but they very often lay a foundation 
of knowledge in the youth who is to become 
an adyanced worker and thinker in years to 
come. The illustrations are very good, and the 
restorations of extinct animals and of sundry 
scenery of old extremely interesting. 


Dick’s Holidays, and What he Did with Them. 
Edited by James Weston. (Unwin.) This is 
precisely the book that sensible parents must 
often haye been wanting. As we are all 
crowding more and more into towns, our 
children are suffering an irreparable loss by 
their ignorance of country life. A few weeks 
at the seaside, in mean lodgings, with sands 
as densely peopled as the Regent’s Park, are no 
compensation. It will soon come about that 
none, except the very rich, will know the real 
lessons of the country—its simplicity and free- 
dom, its wealth of animals and plants, the 
endless variety of its changes—which can only 
be learnt in childhood. All these lessons, com- 
bined with no small measure of science, are 
taught in this delightful book, which gives the 
results of six months away from London, The 
pictures are abundant, and first rate from the 
didactic point of view. We have only two hints 
to make for a second edition. One is that the 
letterpress runs on awkwardly when broken by 
& wood-cut ; the other is to protest against a 
flagrant bit of false grammar on p. 141. 

Pretty Pictures for Little Paint Brushes. With 
Descriptive Stories. Outline Pictures by T. 
Pym. (Shaw.) An excellent idea excellently 
carried out, and wonderfully cheap at a shilling. 


The novelty consists in the hints how the 

ictures are to be coloured. Our only doubt 
is whether the drawing may not be too elaborate 
for its destiny. 


WE have received a copy of Arrowsmith’s 
Annual for 1882 (Griffith and Farran), which 
consists of a single story by Miss May 
Crommeline, bearing the pleasant title of 
“ Brown-Eyes.” Merely to say that the Annual 
is a marked improvement on its predecessor 
(a collection of articles and tales of very un- 
equal merit) would be to render scant justice 
to an exceedingly pretty novelette, in which 
an exciting plot is sustained throughout 
with great spirit, and all the characters 
are well drawn. The mise-en-scéne is also 
very uncommon, much of the action of the 
story being carried on among the picturesque 
fishing-folk of Markur Island, a kind of marine 
Arcadia in the Zuyder-Zee. The illustrations 
to ‘‘ Brown-Eyes” might certainly have more 
artistic merit; but the story is just what a 
Christmas story should be—fresh, romantic, 
not without a touch of the terrible, and, above 
all, not too long. Miss Crommeline has as yet 
written nothing better than ‘‘ Brown-Eyes ;” 
indeed, nothing nearly so good. 


The Cruise of the “ Snowbird”: a Story of 
Arctic Adventure. By Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a 
capital story of adventure of the sort that all 
true boys delight in ; and, though hardly to be 
called ‘‘ Arctic” in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, it will not be less appreciated on 
that account during the coming Christmas 
holidays. Itis well and briskly written, and, 
as the name of the author would lead us to 
expect, the tone is thoroughly wholesome and 
manly. McBain and his ‘‘ boys” are excel- 
lent, and so are the dogs and the old trapper 
Seth. Every page teems with wonderful stories 
‘*Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of 
hair-breadth ’scapes,” and perhaps the greatest 
charm about these ‘‘ yarns” is that they are 
so true to nature that they read like actual 
experiences. There are fights with pirates, 
bears, whales, and savages, and “ big shoots” 
enough for the keenest sportsman. Some of 
the descziptions of scenery and effects are 
capital pieces of portraiture, and many of the 
situations are so well depicted that we should 
feel disposed to quote freely did the space at 
our disposal permit. Our present purpose, 
however, is merely to indicate the merits of a 
story which is full of ‘‘go,” and will, we 
venture to predict, be one of the most popular 
“ boys’ books ” of the season. 


Hiawatha, and other Legends of the Wigwams 
of the Red American Indians, Oompiled from 
original sources by Cornelius Matthews. (Son- 
nenschein.) The delightful stories in this 
volume have, it seems, long had an oral cir- 
culation among the encampments of the 
American Indians, and we learn from the Pre- 
face that they were originally compiled from the 
old tales and legends by the late Mr. Henry R. 
Schoolcraft. They are now re-interpreted and 
elaborated by Mr. Matthews, who expresses a 
hope that they may “take a place with the 
popular versions of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, Cinderella, Little Red Riding-hood, 
and other world-renowned tales of Europe and 
the East.” This is, perhaps, too much to 
expect, for rivals of such old - established 
favourites are very heavily handicapped; but 
we can testify that these stories are most 
interesting specimens of a folk-lore of which 
little is known in England, and that they are 
just the kind of thing which imaginatively 
— children will enjoy with a great enjoy- 
ment. 


Messrs. BIcKERS AND Son have sent us new 
| editions of Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon Buona- 
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parte and Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. They 
are both well adapted for presents, being hand- 
somely bound and illustrated with photographs 
from pictures, as to which we haye to remark 
that the originals ought to have been some- 
where indicated. But the Life of Wellington 
deserves a few more words of notice. It has 
been revised throughout by one who has made 
a serious study of this period of history; and 
we have his guarantee that he his re-read many 
of the original works and verified every refer- 
ence. Though we cannot hope (with him) that 
the book will take rank with Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, yet we may say that it is not likely to 
be superseded as the standard popular authority. 


Two Stories. By Berthold Auerbach. (Son- 
nenschein.) The choice of the two tales which 
in this little volume are presented in English 
was felicitous. Both stories exhibit some of 
their author’s strongest points. Strictly speaking, 
the first piece, ‘‘ Christian Gellert,” is no tale ; 
it is a fancy sketch of the pictist philosopher, 
Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert. By a dialogue 
with a practical and shrewd peasant, the un- 
worldly and dreamy thinker is brought into 
sharp relief. Personally, Auerbach was a man 
of little faith, but his marvellous faculty of 
sympathy enabled him to realise the Christian 

hilosophy of Gellert. The other piece, ‘‘ The 
Stepmather,” isa story of still life. The sconery 
is laid in Freiburg-im-Breisgau and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The characters are the plain 
burghers and peasants whom the author loved 
to paint. There is little action, but the 
interest is sustained by sharp contrasts of 
individual character. The stepmother of this 
story, who brings a blessing intv her home, 
is one of Auerbach’s happiest creations. He 
ossessed the rare gift of drawing gentle, 
ee and yet thoroughly natural female 
figures. The rest of the characters—the 
roguish beer-house keeper, the astute baker, 
his guileless son, and others—are one and all 
drawn with a firm hand. It is delightful to 
follow the artist as he traces the strange 
inconsistencies of human nature, and the evil 
which seems to be bound up with the good in 
the hearts of men and women. Neither of the 
tales has been quite satisfactorily rendered, 
but great allowance must be made for the 
difficulties of translating Auerbach. We doubt 
whether any mortal man could adequately pre- 
sent ‘‘ Christian Gellert” in English. 


Gold and Glory; or, Wild Ways of Other 
Days. By Grace Stebbing. (Shaw.) We can 
cordially recommend this book to all youthful 
lovers of adventure and enterprise. ‘The tale 
opens with the establishment of the Inquisition 
in Aragon, and then gives the life-history of 
the son of one of its many victims—his sailing 
with Columbus to America, his residence for 
some years in Hispaniola, the capture of the 
Island of Cuba, the Conquest of Mexico, the 
return of our hero to Spain, and, finally, his 
restoration to the family honours and wealth. 
The whole is most graphically told. The 
volume is well bound, and is illustrated with 
several full-page engravings. 


Little Bricks. By Darley Dale. (Nisbet.) 
This book takes its title from that of a ‘‘ club” 
of young folks formed for the purpose of build- 
ing a mission-room in connexion with a poor 
parish in the East End of London. The main 
idea of the story is a good one, but that is all 
we can say. We very much doubt if ordinary 
children of from nine to twelve are capable of 
thinking, or making speeches, in langu 
such as that put into the mouths of the 
** Little Bricks.” The work also bears evidence 
of having been printed in great haste, the 
punctuation being much at fault. A word of 
praise is due to the illustrations, of which there 
are four. 
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Two Life Stories, by Alice Weber (Walter 
Smith), is a model of what printing, technically 
r a should be. Both stories are good of 

eir kind, but for ourselyes we prefer the 
second. The only drawback is the absence of 

ictures; and this we consider somewhat serious 
in a Christmas ‘‘ gift-book.” 


No bound volumes are more handsome, or 
more generally acceptable as presents, than 
those of The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at 
Home, which the Religious Tract Society have 
sent us. The latter is somewhat the larger ; 
but the former undoubtedly contains more of 
general interest, and is by far the better 
printed of the two. We confess that we have 
often wondered at the excellence both of the 
letterpress and of the illustrations in The 
Leisure Hour. In our judgment, itruns a close 
race with Good Words. 


In continuation of a series begun last winter 
with A Boy’s Ideal, Messrs. Sonnenschein have 
now issued three more volumes, describing the 
liyes of Wyclif, Savonarola, and Luther. We 
like this series, which is well intended and 
ye d turned out. The stories are told in 
simple language that children will understand. 
But we cannot praise the illustrations, except 
those dealing with architecture and sculpture. 


From the same publishers comes a new 
edition of Legh Richmond’s Annals of the Poor, 
with illustrations that are old-fashioned but 
pleasing. It is edited, with a memoir, by Mr. 
J. 8. Stallybrass, who states that he first read 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter ” and ‘‘ The Young 


Cottager ” in a Russian translation, and in the 
heart of Siberia. 


WE have before us two children’s annuals— 
Little Wide-awake (Routledge) and Our Darlings 
(Shaw). The former has no less than 130 
coloured pictures; but we miss Kate Green- 
away. The latter is really the bound volume of 
a halfpenny weekly, edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
Barring a few bad blunders in natural history 
—and these mostly in the letterpress—its illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Messrs. DEAN AND Son have sent us a new 
edition, reduced in size, of The Children’s 
Kettledrum, by M. A. O.; two rather nice 
little books in their ‘‘ Rose and Lily ” series ; 
and three of what are described as ‘* Mr. Chas. 
Harrison’s facial character toy books.” The 
point of these last is caricature, and we must 
protest against the introduction of the burlesque 


type of the female figure into pictures intended 
for children. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Mark Pattison is engaged upon a 
biography of Joseph Scaliger, a companion 
volume to his Jsaac Casaubon, published in 
1875. Much additional information concern- 
ing Scaliger’s personal life has come to light 
since Prof. Bernays wrote his well-known 
monograph. A whole series of Scaliger’s letters 
to Claude Du Puy has been printed at Agen by 
M. Tamizey de Larroque—a series whieh illus- 
trates that part of Scaliger’s life during which 
he was resident in Anjou, 


WE understand that the second volume of 
Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence 
is now in the press, and that the publication of 
the whole work may be expected o the middle 
of February. It will consist of two large 
volumes of five or six hundred pages each; and 
it will be published by Messrs. Scribners in 
America on the same day as by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Oo. here, The writer has spared no 

ins to make it not only a complete biography, 

ut also an epitome of Anglo-Indian history. 
Many burning questions with regard to our 
rule in India will be fearlessly discussed. 


We have heard it rumoured that Lady 
Martin, who too seldom takes up her pen, has 
written another Shakspere letter, which may 
perhaps appear in the January number of 
Blackwood, The chosen heroine is this time 
Imogen, a character which Lady Martin ere- 
while impersonated with a grace, a tenderness, 
a refinement, and a womanly charm never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed her perform- 
ance. We look forward with unusual interest 
to the publication of this new contribution to 
our knowledge of the inner life of Shakspere’s 
heroines. 


A PROJECT is afloat to start a new magazine 
which shall be exclusively Conservative in 
colour. It would resemble the Fortnightly and 
its companions in appearing monthly, in being 
priced at half-a-crown, and in having signed 
articles. We shall now have the opportunity 
of finding out whether literature, science, and 
art are on the side of the Tories. 


Mr. J. CHAttoner Situ, the learned 
superintendent of the Department for Literary 
Enquiry at the Probate Registry, Somerset 
House, has been lucky enough to clear up one 
hitherto unknown point in George Washing- 
ton’s pedigree. Tho great American’s paternal 
grandmother, after she had remarried one 
George Gale, came over to England to prove 
the will of her first husband, L. Washington. 
From that time nothing was known of her. 
Mr. Challoner Smith, in the course of his 
grubbings among the dirty papers in the strong- 
room of the Registry, has found out when Mrs. 
Gale died, and where she was buried. His 
short paper on the subject will appear in next 
month’s Genealogist. 


Pror. WeEstTcor?’s able and sympathetic paper 
on Browning, which he read before the last 
meeting of the Cambridge University Browning 
Society, is to be printed forthwith. He has 
kindly promised copies to the Browning Society. 


A VOLUME of essays in philosophical criti- 
cism, edited by Mr. Andrew Seth and Mr. R. 
B. Haldane, with a Preface by Prof. Edward 
Caird, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longmans. This work is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Prof. Green. 


So favourable has been the reception accorded 
to The History of the Year, recently published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo., that 
a second edition of the work has already been 
called for. 


Messrs. BENTLEY announce two more novels 
by lady writers—Beyond Recall, by Adeline 
Sergeant; and a new book by Lady Violet 
Greville. 


Mr. W. SATCHELL has in preparation a yolume 
supplementing and completing Anderson’s Book 
of British Topography. It will contain a list of 
all works not in the British Museum, and also 
of the topographical papers in the Transactions 
of societies and in the principal publications. 
Elaborate Indexes, synoptical and alphabetical, 
will practically incorporate the two works. To 
ensure the utmost completeness, this volume 
will not be put to press until after the publication 
of the Topographical Catalogue promised by the 
Index Society. The work will be as handsomely 
printed as the Book of Topography, and be sold 
to subscribers, like that work, at much less than 
the cost of production. 


THE same publisher also announces an illus- 
trated volume of Spanish legends, by Mrs. 
Middlemore, entitled Round a Posada Fire; 
In the Country, essays by the Rey. M. G. 
Watkins; and a new volume of poems by Miss 
May Probyn. 


Ir is stated that Mrs. De Long is preparing 
an account of the ill-fated Jeannette expe- 





dition, in which her husband perished. 








A NEw novel by Mrs. Lynn Linton, entitled 
“Tone Steuart,” will be commenced in the 
January number of Temple Bar. 


WE understand that Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. will issue in this country an edition of 
Corea: the Hermit Nation, by Mr. Griffis, 
which has been attracting some attention in 
America. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr: John Batty’s 
essay on ‘ The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian 
Study,” upon a privately printed copy of which 
something was said in the AcapEmy of October 
28, will shortly be published by Mr. Redway. 


THe New York Nation of November 16 
pays a deserved compliment to two of our 
publishers. In noticing the new volumes of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.’s ‘* Parch- 
ment Library,” which are issued in America by 
Messrs. Appleton, it says that ‘‘ any house would 
esteem the privilege of putting their imprint 
upon this captivating series.” And again, with 
reference to the pocket edition of Mr. Howells’ 
novels published by Mr. Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, it speaks of their “rare excellence 
of manufacture.” We notice, however, that 
the Critic of November 18 affirms that the 
‘* Parchment Library” is reprinted by Messrs. 
Appleton. We conjecture that the truth lies 
between these two statements, and that the 
plates have been sent from England. 


A NEw work by Mr. William Andrews, 
secretary of the Hull Literary Club, will be 
published by Mr. Fred R. Spark, of Leeds, 
under the title of Historic Yorkshire. It will 
include a series of chapters from the highways 
and byways of local history. 


Mr. WititAM Trresuck will write for a 
number of provincial journals a series of 
sketches under the title of ‘‘ Uncommonplace 
Papers, on Uncommonplace Themes.” 


Mr. WitirAM Davenport ApAms, of the 
literary staff of the Nottingham Daily Guardian, 
has been appointed editor of the Derby Mercury. 
He will be entertained, before leaving Notting- 
ham, at a public dinner by a number of his 
journalistic and literary friends. Mr. Adams is 
well known as the author of The Dictionary of 
English Literature, published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Potter and Galpin. 


THE publications of the English Dialect 
Society for the present year will be the second 
part (i to Z) of the Glossary of the Lancashire 
Dialect, by J. H. Nodal and George Milner; a 
Glossary of West Worcestershire Words, by Mrs. 
Chamberlain ; Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, 
A.D. 1534, edited, with Introduction, notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Prof. Skeat; and Devon- 
shire Plant Names, by the Rey. Hilderic Friend. 
The first of these was published in March last ; 
the three others are now in course of issue to 
the members. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on November 25 the following 
om te were read :—‘‘ Hamlet’s Treatment of 

olonius,” by Mr. J. W. Mills; “Some Notes on 
Hamlet,” by Mr. C. H. Waring ; and “ Hamlet’s 
Mental Condition,” by Messrs. J. W. Mills, 
Nelson L. Dobson, and L. M. Griffiths. 


THE first volume has just appeared (Tho 
Hague: Nijhoff) of the complete works of 
Spinoza—Benedicti de Spinoza opera quotquot 
reperta sunt—which is being edited by two 
Leyden professors, J. yan Vioten and J. P. N. 
Land. It contains the ‘‘Tractatus de intel- 
lectus emendatione,” the ‘ Ethica,” the ‘ Trac- 
tatus Politicus,” and the ‘* Tractatus Theologico- 
politicus,” with the marginal notes of Spinoza 
upon thislast. The second volume will com- 
prise the letters of the philosopher. 


FatHer Marrtinorr has edited for the 
Early Russian Text Society, in the Pamiat- 
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niki dreynei pismennosti, or ‘‘ Memorials of 
Early Literature,” a Slavonic MS. which has 
hitherto escaped notice in the library at Ghent. 
It is interesting on various grounds. It was 
written at Widdin in 1360, by the wife of the 
Bulgarian Prince John Stratsimir. Besides 
the Lives of several martyred saints, which are 
already known, it contains a description of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem. Father Martinoff 
proposes to issue shortly a Latin translation. 


Tue Librairie Fischbacher, which is now the 
property of a company, with a capital of 
420,000 frs., has just published tho first volume 
of a History of the Establishment of Protestant - 
ism in France, by L. Aguesse (to be completed 
in four volumes) ; and the third and last volume 
of Comte Jules Delaborde’s Life of Admiral 
Coligny. M. Henri Bordier is superintending 
for the same house a new edition of La France 

testante, by Eugéne and Emile Haag, which 
Co long been out of print. It has now reached 
is third yolume. 

M. F£xt1x HEmon has just published (Paris: 
Laplace et Sanchez) a volume entitled “'hédtre 
choisi de Rotrou, with notes, and as an intro- 
duction the éloge which won for him the prize 
of eloquence from the Académie franchise. 


THE last numbers, vii. and viii., of Hl Folk- 
lore Andaluz maintain the standard of their 
predecessors. The admirable sketch of artisan 
life in Seville, entitled ‘‘Ios Corrales de 
Vecinos,” is continued in both numbers. From 
the Notices we learn that the Eastern Jews still 
= some journals in the Spanish language, 

ut with Hebrew characters. We trust that 
some more detailed account of these will be 
given in future numbers. 


THREE prominent men haye died during the 
past week—the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Anthony Trollope, and Louis Blanc. Of the 
two latter we hope to have notices next week ; 
as also of Cecil James Monro, an old contributor 
to the ACADEMY. 








SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 


THE Senate of Edinburgh University have thus 
awarded four fellowships of £100 a-year, placed 
at their disposal by an anonymous benefactor 
for the encouragement of study and research :— 
Chemistry, Mr. D. Orme Masson—subject of 
study, “The Decomposition of Retene at a High 
Temperature ;” biology, Mr. John Stuart, of 
Glasgow and Oxford; mental philosophy, Mr. 
John R. Robertson—‘‘Christian Ethics ;” his- 
tory, Mr. George P. McNeill—‘“‘ Scottish Literary 
History.” Owens College has some similar 
fellowships; Cambridge proposes to found one 
in memory of the late Prof. Balfour. What is 
Oxford doing ? 


Hayine founded his Celtic chair at Edin- 
burgh, emeritus professor Blackie is now adyo- 
cating the provision of a Celtic travelling fellow- 
ship of the value of not less than £100 a-year. 


AN application was made last week to the 
sheriff court at Glasgow, on behalf of Prof. 
Edward Caird, to restrain a bookseller from 
ublishing the lectures (or notes of lectures) 
delivered by the professor on moral philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. It was stated 
that notes of the lectures had been supplied to 
the publisher by a student attending them. 
The bookseller consented to give up all the 
printed copies in his possession, and to try to 
recover the five copies he had sold. We speak 
under correction ; but we had always thought 
that the statute specially excluded from _copy- 
right lectures delivered in universities and other 
public institutions. The morality of the student’s 
conduct is another matter; and possibly some 
legal right may exist at common law. There is 
an incident in the life of Abernethy bearing on 
the point. 





. THE annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries was held on November 30, 
when a very satisfactory Report was presented. 
Fifty-six fellows had been elected, while only 
five had died. The number of visitors to the 
museum during the year was only just short 
of 100,000; nearly 3,000 coins and medals and 
439 objects of antiquity had been presented, and 
6,230 had been purchased. It is not surprising 
to hear that space in the museum has become 
quite inadequate for the exhibition and classi- 
fication of its contents. 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


Rachel, Souvenirs d’un Comtemporain, recently 
egg at Berlin, though in French, which 
as attracted some attention, is said to be 
written by Prince George of Prussia. 


TueE third volume of the minor works of 
Wilhelm Grimm, containing various essays on 
matters connected with Old-Norse and Old- 
German philology and mythology, will appear 
at.the end of the present month. The fourth 
volume will be published in the course of next 
year, 


A German historian, Herr von Kalckstein, 
proposes to continue Lanfrey’s History of 
Napoleon I. by adding two volumes to the 
or translation that is now being pub- 

shed. 


THE centenary of the birth of the Swedish 
poet, Bishop Esaias Tegnér, who is known 
chiefly to English readers through the specimens 
of his work translated by Longfellow, was 
observed on November 13 both in his native land 
andinGermany. Eugen Peschier has published 
a pleasant little ‘‘ festival gift,’’ as he calls it, 
to the admirers of the poet of the “ Frithiofsage.” 
Esaias Tegnér, sein Leben und Dichten (Lahr: 
Schauenburg), contains a sketch of the poet’s 
life, an account of his greater works, and a 
selection from his lyrical poems. We may add 
that Herr Peschier is highly esteemed in 
Sweden as an interpreter of the national Swedish 
poetry toGermany. The King of Sweden has 
sent him the gold medal for art and science as 
an acknowledgment of the high character of 
his monograph upon another Swedish poet, 
Johann Ludwig Runeberg, nearly all of whose 
works haye been translated into German. 


Herr SprinaeEr, of Berlin, has just issued 
a popular work, illustrated with wood-cuts, 
engravings, &c.,on Olympia, the Festival and 
its Site, based on the accounts of the ancients 
and the results of the German excavations, by 
Prof. Adolf Boetticher, the German commis- 
sioner_at Olympia. 

Pror. BAst1An, of Berlin, gives the results 
of his recent travels in a work entitled 
Volkerstimme am Brahmaputra und verwandt- 
schaftliche Nachbara (Berlin : Diimmler). 


Herr Avcust RerssMANN has added a Life 
of Weber to his series of biographies of great 
composers—Karl Maria von Weber (Berlin: 
Oppenheim). This work, which is in one 
volume, contains two unpublished compositions 
by Weber. 


Pror. Ernst HAECcKEL’s lettors from India, 
which appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
have been reprinted in one volume (Berlin : 
Patel). 

Tue Town Oouncil of Vienna announce a 
prize competition for the best popular drama, 
the subject of which is to be taken from the 
Austro-'lurkish wars, more especially from the 
time of the last siege of Vienna by the Turks, 
in 1683. The first prize is to consist of between 
two and three hundred ducats. 


Tne daily papers filed in the Library of 
the Reichstag at Berlin consist of fifteen 





German and five foreign ones—yiz., the Italian 
L? Opinione ; the French La République Srangaise 
and Z’ Univers ; and two English, the Z'imes and 
the Daily News. 


_ Pror. HERMANN Pavt, of Helsingfors, has 
just published a second volume of German 
translations from Finnish poetry. 


Tue first number of a new monthly magazine, 
Aus allen Zeiten und Landen (Brunswick), fulfils 
its promise of giving “historical, biographical, 
and culture-historical pictures and sketches in 
a lively and entertaining manner.” The names 
of Woldemar Kaden; Dr. Ludwig Nohl, of 
Heidelberg, the historian and biographer of 
music; Karl Benrath, of Bonn; and Fedor 
von Koppen appear among its contributors. 
The chief article of the present number, upon the 
murder of Ozar Paul, prints for the first time 
the authentic memoranda written by the Saxon 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. This document 
is elucidated by Karl Friedrich Rosenzweig, and 
throws a new and clear light upon that catas- 
trophe. The wood-cuts are admirable. The 
next number is to contain an article upon 
** Bismark as a Junker,” by no less a person 
than Moritz Busch. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
LOVE’S DAY. 


Tuts is Love’s house, and this Love's hour of bliss ; 
Through the dark grove her windows shine like 
stars ; 
List to those flute-players, mark well the bars 
Of that sweet prelude, each note like a kiss 
That longer grows and tenderer, till you miss 
The music in the passion, Nothing jara 
On soul or sense ; no fateful boding mara 
Joy’s perfectness : what end shall be of this? 
Love hath her day, but Love's day vanisheth ; 
Vacant her chambers now, below, above ; 
Her flutes no longer breathe melodious breath ; 
Dark are her windows now as is the grove ; 
And echoes of the falling feet of Death 
Reverberate through the empty house of Love, 


JAMES Asucrorr NosBLE, 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have received the following new edi- 
tions :—Quain’s Elements of Anatomy, edited 
by Allen Thomson, Edward Albert Schiifer, 
and George Dancer Thane, Vol. I, illus- 
trated with 380 engravings, of which 
seventy-eight are coloured, Vol. II., illus- 
trated with nearly eight hundred engravings, 
of which nineteen are coloured, Ninth Edition 
(Longmans); Synonyms discriminated: a Dic- 
tionary of Synonymous Words in the English 
Language, illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers, by the late C. J. Smith, New 
Edition, with the Author’s Latest Corrections 
and Additions, edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith (Bell); Final Causes, by Paul Janet, 
translated from the Second Edition of the 
French by W. Affleck, with Preface by Prof. 
Flint, Second Edition (Edinburgh: Clark) ; 
The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the Land of 
Lorne and the Outer Hebrides, by Robert 
Buchanan, a New Edition, with a frontis- 
piece by William Small (Chatto and Windus) ; 
Electricity, by Robert M. Ferguson, New 
Edition, revised and extended by James Blyth 
(Chambers); Papers on Preaching, by the Rev. 
George Jennings Davies, Third Edition, en- 
larged (Bell); Life of a Scotch Naturalist, 
Thomas Edward, Portrait and Illustrations, by 
Samuel Smiles (John Murray); Turning Points 
in Life, by the Rey. Frederick Arnold (Bentley) ; 
Heroes of History and Legend, by A. W. Grube, 
translated from the German by John Lancelot 
Shadwell (Griffith and Farran); Papers on 
Preaching, by the Rev. George Jennings Davies 
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(Bell) ; Fenn on the Funds, Thirteenth Edition, 
entirely rewritten and brought down to the 
latest date, by Robert Lucas Nash (Effingham 
Wilson); The “J. E. M.” Guide to Davos-Platz, 
edited by J. E. Muddock (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Oo.); Spence’s Geography, completed and 
edited by Thomas Gray, Eighth Edition (Crosby 
Lockwood) ; History of the Christian Church, by 
Philip Schaff, Vol. I.—Apostolic Christianity 
(New York: Scribner’s Sons) ; &c., &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for December is a 
little dull. Its most noticeable papers are an 
account of ‘‘ A Festival amongst the Basques” 
and ‘“‘In 1782: Political and Social.” The only 
complaint we have against the first of these 
is its brevity. The second gives a collection of 
the best things from a journal of a Prussian 
clergyman, the Rey. ©. Moritz, who, in 1782, 
made a pedestrian tour through some parts of 
England. The traveller of last century was 
certainly more observant and less rash than the 
tourist of to-day. Perhaps rapid locomotion 
leads to cursory inspection and ill-considered 
judgments. 

Macmillan’s Magazine has a poem of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold which lets us into the secret 
of his domestic pets even further than did 
‘*Geist’s Grave.” ‘Poor Matthias” is the 
canary who has recently died. The poem is 
one of Mr. Arnold’s happiest efforts in the 
familiar manner. It issimple with dignity, and 
intimate without affectation. Otherwise the 
Magazine has instruction of every kind. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers recommends ensilage to the 
English farmer. The Rey. A. T. Davidson refutes 
the Curates’ Alliance by showing them that 
they do not know what ‘‘simony” means. A 
paper on ‘‘ Hot Haste for News” points out 
temperately the mischief likely to be caused in 
modern warfare by the eager competition of 
newspaper correspondents for something to send 
to their journals. Mr. Glyde, writing on ‘‘ The 
Topography of Intemperance,” calls attention to 
the fact that locality rather than number 
of public-houses seems to determine the 
amount of drunkenness; if so, temperance 
advocates had better reconsider their position. 
Mr. Andrew Bradley makes some thoughtful 
remarks on the book Natural Religion. 


THE fourth and fifth numbers of Za Revue 
de Droit international contain articles of varied 
interest. The fourth number commences with 
an article by Prof. F. Martens, of the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, upon ‘‘La Question 
égyptienne et le Droit international,” the pur- 
port of which is to discuss the question whether 
the re-establishment of the status quo is the best 
means of securing in Egypt a state of things 
confor mable to the true interests of Egypt 
itself and the legitimate aspirations of the 
nations of Europe. The conclusion at which 
the learned Professor arrives is that the com- 
plete emancipation from the suzerainty of the 
Ottoman Porte is the condition sine qua non of 
the permanent neutrality of Egypt and the 
security of the Suez Canal. Prof, Brusa, of 
the University of Pisa, commences a study of 
the subject of political offences and extradition. 
Judge Hingst, of Amsterdam, contributes a 
second article on the ‘‘ Jurisprudence of the 
Courts of the Netherlands in Matters of Inter- 
national Law.” The fifth number commences 
with a very interesting notice by M. Ernest 
Nys, a judge of the court of Antwerp, on 
‘* Honoré Bonet and Christine de Pisan.” M. 
Nys is the author of a treatise on Le Droit 
de la Guerre et les Précurseurs de Grotius, 
recently published at Brussels, in which he 
has treated briefly of Honoré Bonnor, the 
author of L’Arbre des Batailles, dedicated to 
Charles VI. of France, somewhere between 





1382 and 1387. He has added in this article 
a notice of Christine de Pisan, the authoress 
of Le Livre des Faits d’ Armes et de Chevalerie,” 
in which are incorporated the more important 
doctrines of Honoré Bonet, otherwise Bonnor, 
which have become more generally known 
through the means of Christine’s writings than 
under their original title. She is best known by 
a poem in honour of the maid of Orleans, written 
in 1429, after the coronation of the youthful 
King of France; but she deserves a niche in 
the Walhalla of the writers on public law who 
commenced the crusade against the right of 
private warfare, the successful accomplishment 
of which crusade was the undoubted triumph 
of the genius of Grotius. Prof. Orelli, of 
Ziirich, contributes a paper on the rights of 
foreigners in Switzerland ; and Prof. yon Hamel, 
of Amsterdam, an article on the new penal 
legislation of Japan. The Professor’s remarks 
are mainly directed to the new Codes of Oriminal 
Law and of Criminal Procedure which Sir 
Travers Twiss brought to the notice of the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations at the Frankfort Conference 
of 1881. The Professor concludes with some 
remarks on the scheme of Sir Travers Twiss for 
the creation of territorial courts in Japan as 
a remedy for the present shortcomings of the 
system of consular courts. A notice of a pro- 
jected maritime code for Denmark is written 
by Dr. Lassen, of Copenhagen ; while Prof. 
Renault, of Paris, and Prof. Holland, of Oxford, 
supply notices of contemporary legislation in 
France and in England. 
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THE “AJAX” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


GRATITUDE, according to Tecmessa, should 
abide with a man towards those who give him 
pleasure; and there are few who witnessed the 
performance of the “ Ajax” who will be able, in 
writing of it, to free themselves from this feel- 
ing. There was something in the whole play 
so fresh and vigorous, and the actors showed 
such pleasure in their work, that anyone might 
easily be carried away by sympathy. The 
actors were amateurs, and many of them 
showed the faults of amateurs ; but they played, 
as amateurs do, con amore, and that made up for 
any small defects. 

On the whole, the “ Ajax” was a good 
selection. The quarrel over the dead body of 
the hero which occupies the latter half of the 
play would be trying to the patience of some 
of the audience. But the first half appeals to 
all; and there is less in the ‘‘ Ajax” than in 
most plays of sentiments which would alienate 
a modern audience. The scenery and stage 
appliances required are simple; and, above 
all, the play is peculiarly characteristic of the 
best period of Greek life. I shall not attempt 
to criticise the individual performances of the 
various actors—this has already been done 
sufficiently in the daily papers—but merely 
speak of the exhibition in its general features 
with a view to possible future performances, 
and consider its literary and archaeological 
value. 

We may begin with the Chorus, which must 
always be a crux in these cases. The getting- 
up was, on the whole, excellent. In spite of a 
few drawbacks, such as the awkwardness of 
arrangement of the sheep-skins worn by some 
of the Salaminian sailors, they looked, with 
their black beards and brown limbs, as rough- 
and-ready a set of sea-rovers as a man might 
find between Sicily and Cyprus. Their motions 
consisted, it is true, of not much more than 
marching up and down their little orchestra; 
but it can scarcely be doubted that this pro- 
gramme was the best they could have adopted, 
since real characteristic dancing like that of 
Aeschylus’ dancer, Telestes, who explained by 








his dancin 
against Thebes,” could not be hoped for. The 
action of the Chorus was greatly aided by the 
simple and melodious music of Prof. Macfarren, 
which, being, of course, infinitely more ex- 
pressive than any which could be produced on 
the rude pipes of the ancients, made up for the 
inferior mobility of the singers. In one in- 
stance, however, the action of the Chorus seemed 
to belie the words of the play. When Menelaiis, 
in haughty language, forbade Teucer to bury 
his brother, the Chorus uttered subdued sounds 
of anger, and even menaced him with their 
spears; but the words in which they address 

enelaiis show no fury, but the wisest modera- 
tion—‘‘ Menelaiis, thou hast laid down wise 
precepts: take not on thee now the guilt of 
doing outrage to the dead.” And the same in- 
appropriateness recurred with still greater force 
when Agamemnon also comes forward to forbid 
the burial. Him, also, their commander-in- 
chief, the Chorus menaced in action, while their 
words are softer than butter—‘‘ Would that ye 
both could learn the wisdom of a temperate 
mind. No better counsel could I give you 
twain” (Teucer and Agamemnon). 

The dresses throughout were good, at once 
artistically pleasing and passably near to what 
was usual in Greek real life. For this, credit 
must be given alike to Dr. Waldstein and to 
Messrs. Barthe and Labhart. Of course the 
dresses of real life were never worn on the Greek 
stage; but this is just one of those far-reaching 
differences between ancient and modern acting 
of which more will be said presently. Only in 
one case did we observe an inappropriate dress. 
The archer, Teucer, appeared to wear a cuirass 
in shape like those of the spearmen, but of some 
kind of stuff instead of metal. It would undoubt- 
edly have been more correct, as well as more 
distinctive, to have clad him in a tight-fitting 
suit with long sleeves and drawers like that so 
usual in vases and in sculpture in the case of 
Greek archers. This semi-oriental dress would 
add fresh point to Agamemnon’s taunt, ‘I 
understand not thy barbarian speech.” 

The painting of the backgrounds and the 
sliding scenes, the work of Mr. O’Connor, 
though displaying, of course, a knowledge of 
perspective and of effects of light which would 
have astounded a Greek painter, was so simple 
and pleasing that it could scarcely have seemed 
out of place anywhere. The tent of Ajax, 
surrounded by a stockade, with a curtain for a 
door, was a brilliant idea; but that curtain 
seemed to be of somewhat modern pattern. 
Perhaps of all the accessories the least satis- 
factory was the stage front, which was in form 
like an ordinary English stage front, though 
embellished with classical paintings care- 
fully selected and skilfully arranged, and was 
surmounted by a pediment which looked sadly 
out of place. In this point, the Oxford repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” was superior, 
since there the proscenium, or stage, was at all 
events in front of the cxnrf itself, the palace 
front, which was the invariable background at 
the Greek theatre, though probably sometimes 
covered up by the interposition of a painted 
background. But in the Cambridge arrange- 
ment the proscenium was apparently placed 
behind the cxnvf, which arrangement, however 
convenient, was out of place when a certain 
degree of historical accuracy was attempted. 

As to the acting, we need say the less because 
so much has been said elsewhere. Ajax and 
Tecmessa acted in the modern sense of the 
word, and acted well too. The first appearance 
of Ajax as he rushed raving from his tent, and 
the scene where Tecmessa narrated the sad 
doings of the past night, were in their way very 
successful. The rest of the cast attempted 


neither the facial play of Ajax nor the strong 
action of Tecmessa, but contented themselves 
with strongly modulated recitation of their 


the whole plot of ‘‘the Seven’ 
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parts, relieving the words with occasional 
action. Naturally, the more impassioned actors 
won the sympathies of the audience most com- 
pletely ; but it may be doubted whether those 
who were more self-contained did not really do 
their parts equal justice. We do, indeed, hear 
in later Greek times of a raging Ajax who made 
all the house rage with him; but this was an 
extreme case, and such actors were rare in later 
and unknown in earlier Greece. For the clear- 
ness of their elocution and the correctness of 
their recitation, all the actors were praiseworthy; 
and this is, as we know from many stories, the 
one thing as to which an Athenian audience 
was reully particular. Vulgarity in accent and 
speech touched them to the quick far more 
readily than inappropriate action. And next to 
good elocution the Greeks would probably 
value excellence of grouping. Here, again, 
despite occasional inelegancies, high praise 
must be given to the Cambridge cast; some of 
the groups were such as will abide by the 
spectators for many years, and recur to their 
minds as often as they turn to the text of the 


play. 

I wonder whether any party of students will 
ever have the courage to act a play of Sophocles 
as plays were acted in Sophocles’ time, when 
the actors, wearing masks and clad in long 
flowing robes, strutted in their cothurni along 
the edge of a stage but a very few feet deep, 
and shouted their verses in a tone which C) 
them audible to all the thousands who crowded 
the open-air theatres. Such an experiment 
would be very interesting; for, after all, the 
thing which has literary and historical 
interest is the question what kind of acting 
was in the mind of Sophocles when he wrote 
his plays. And it would not be hard to copy 
the arrangements of the ancient — C) 
prismatic periacti, a turn of which ged 
the scene, the horse-shoe-shaped orchestra, and 
the pillared wall of the oxnvj in the back- 
ground. Nor would it be impossible to train 
actors who would confine themselves within 
the narrow limits of ancient acting, and 
manage with physical attitudes in the place of 
facial play. The Chorus, however, would 
remain for ever, I fear, unproduceable; for 
long civilisation has robbed us moderns of the 
habitual expression of feeling by attitude and 
gesture which was the foundation on which 
the expressiveness of the Chorus rested. Bu 
if ever the performance of a Greek play 
is attempted on strictly historical lines, it 
will not do to show it to a mixed audience. 


Only the au must be present. 
It is not difficult to discern at once some of 


the points in which the Cambridge rendering of 
the ‘* Ajax” was different from the intention 
of the writer. Mr. Macklin, in his able im- 
personation of Tecmessa, probably made many 
spectators remark with surprise how far more 
important that character is in the play than 
they had supposed. But putin the place of Mr. 
Macklin, who is a born actor, a tritagonist 
chosen by lot, a man with untrained voice and 
undignified presence, conceal his face with a 
mask and his body with trailing robes; what, 
then, will the part resemble? The thought 
makes us shudder, unless we reflect that the 
acting of the Greeks in early times must have 
been, like all their other arts, impersonal and 
ideal, and that they never attempted illusion in 
their acting any more than in their painting. 
The acting was merely a means of giving an 
ane setting to certain uttered reflections 
and sentiments. And the same general char- 
acter must have adhered to Greek acting even 
in later days. A modern actor tries to 6 his 
character real; a Greek tragic actor tried to 
lift his character as far as possible above the 
slough of common life and make him heroic. 
Perhaps, however, it is the greatest proof of 
the immortal beauty of Sophocles’ play that, 





when performed in an utterly different state of 
society, amid inventions and devices of which 
the author could not have dreamed, it yet 
retains so much that is delightful. Only works 
of true genius have a soul which survives the 
decay of all the bodily surroundings amid 
which they arose; and however little Sophocles 
may have intended certain stage effects to 
accompany his words, yet those words have a 
force and life in them to adapt themselves to 
changed modes of thought, and to satisfy even 
an audience used to Shakspere and Victor 


Hugo. PrERcY GARDNER. 








VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN INDIA. 


Dr. W. W. Hunter, in a speech which he 
lately delivered at Bombay as President of the 
Educational Commission in India, made the 
following remarks with reference to Mr. Beh- 
ramji abari, a young Gujarati writer and 
poet :—‘‘ But, notwithstanding some brilliant 
exceptions, a modern vernacular literature has 
yet to be created for Bombay. I was much 
interested last winter by a literary tour through 
Bengal made by one of your fellow-citizens, 
himself a distinguished man of letters. Among 
other things, he told me he was translating 
certain of Prof. Max Miiller’s works into the 
vernacular languages of Western India. I 
believe that gentleman to be admirably qualified 
for the task; and I believe that no class of 
work is more exactly suited to the intellectual 
wants of this country at present. When I 
enquired into the prospects of the undertaking 
on my arrival in Bombay, I found it had been 

, not by any fault of the author or 
translator, but simply for want of funds. 
Gentlemen, I am one of those who believe that 
literature should be self-supporting. But I am 
also one of those who do not believe that the 
time has yet come when literature of the higher 
class can possibly be self-supporting in India. 
When, however, I look around me and see the 
magnificent educational structures which private 
munificence has here erected in iron and granite, 
I feel assured that a similar munificence will 
not be wanting for those noble creations of 
literature which are more lasting than marble 
or brass.” A little work by this young Parsee 
has just been published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 


t, | —Gwarat and the Gujaratis : Sketches from Life. 








THE LATE E. DUFFIELD JONES. 


Tne widow of the late E. Duffield Jones, M.A., 
chief clerk and accountant of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, is plunged into deep pecuniary 
trouble by the premature death of her husband. 
She has five young children, three of them 
girls—four, six, and eight; two of them boys— 
nine and ten years old. Her only reliable 
income is £41 per annum. In this her urgent 
need, it is proposed to form a fund on hor behalf. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph and Co., bankers, 43 
Charing Cross, have kindly consented to receive 
donations to the ‘Duffield Jones Widow's 
Fund.” Active sympathy for her is most 
earnestly invited by the following, who are 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case: the Rey. James Bartlett, M.A., canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral; the Rev. R. Holme, M.A., 
Wrottesly House, Blackheath; and the Rey. W. 
Taylor Jones, M.A., Sydenham Park, S.E. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RUINS AT HISSARLIK. 
Athens: Nov. 27, 1882. 

In the AcapEMy of October 28, in the report 
of Prof. Jebb’s account (at the meeting of the 
Hellenic Society) of his visit to Hissarlik in 
company with Mr. Frank Calvert and myself, 
the opinion is attributed to me that ‘‘no such 
stratification of the ruins as is implied in Dr. 
Schliemann’s theory of successive cities exists ;” 
and in Prof. Sayce’s letter in the ACADEMY of 
November 18 I find extracts from a private 
note written by me to Dr. Schliemann, in which 
I express an entirely different opinion. I trust, 
under the circumstances, I may be allowed a 
few words of personal explanation. 

Before I visited Hissarlik in September last 
I accepted generally Dr. Schliemann’s theory of 
successive cities on the hill, although I felt 
that we were still very far from a satisfactory 
explanation of the ruins. I naturally expected 
to see, in some one place at least, the seven 
strata as they are given in p. 7 of Jlios; but 
in this I was disappointed, partly because I had 
in mind a more distinct and regular stratifica- 
tion than Dr. Schliemann intended to affirm, 
partly because this year’s excavations have 
greatly changed the aspect of the ruins. I was 
not aware then how far these latest excava- 
tions had modified Dr. Schliemann’s own views, 
especially regarding the size and importance of 
the city which he believes to be the Homeric 
Troy. Under these circumstances, I was much 
perplexed by what I saw at Hissarlik, and felt 
unable to explain the state of the ruins either 
by the theory given in Jlios or by any other 
which then occurred to me. The marked 
distinction between Greek and Roman ruins at 
the top and prehistoric (or Trojan) ruins at the 
bottom seemed, however, perfectly plain, and 
different parts of each of these evidently 
belonged to different periods either of the same 
city or of different cities; but, although I felt 
great doubt about the true explanation of the 
phenomena, I never had a positive opinion that 
‘‘no such stratification as Dr. Schliemann’s 
theory implies exists.” I need hardly say that 
I have no idea that the language actually used 
by Prof. Jebb in his address imputed to me any 
such positive opinion. 

Since I have been in Athens, I have read Dr. 
Schliemann’s Frankfort address, and also Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s letter to the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
September 29, of which an abstract was given 
in the AcADEMY of October 14. It seems to 
me that Dr. Dirpfeld’s clear statement of the 
excavations on and about Hissarlik supplies 
what is most needed to make the ruins in their 
present state intelligible. This was especially 
welcome to me, as it tends strongly to what [ 
have always believed would be the ultimate 
conclusion about Hissarlik—that the only two 
important settlements there have been, first, 
a large prehistoric city which made Hissarlik 
its acropolis, and extended far out on the 
aay behind it; and, secondly, the historic 

lium in its three phases of a primitive Aeolic 
settlement on the acropolis, the Macedonian 
city, and the more elegant Roman Ilium. Our 
chief interest centres in the great prehistoric 
city, which may now claim to be the Homeric 
Troy with redoubled authority. Ifthe existence 
of this is established, we shall care comparatively 
little whether a still older settlement of the 
same or another race had previously occupied 
the acropolis, and still less whether a ‘‘ poor 
village” with ‘‘a small and shabby popula- 
tion” was built on the ruins of the great city 
before the first Greek settlement was made on 
Hissarlik. 

But, as I believe that science will be fortunate 
if after twenty-five years she has thoroughly 
interpreted the wonderful book of records which 


Dr. Schliemann has opened within the hill 





of Hissarlik, I feel that doubts and perplexity 
are more becoming at present than dogmatic 
opinions, which it is my chief object in this 
letter to disclaim. W. W. Goopwin. 








‘*THE MERMAID.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. 


I do not know whether the history of this 
famous tavern has ever been written, but as 
there is a bequest of some terms of years or 
leases of it in the year 1428* (it being then 
a vintner’s house if not a tavern), in a will 
in my forthcoming Farliest English Wills tor 
the Early-English Text Society, I make the 
fact public now, for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern. 

We know from Ben Jonson’s lines (ed. Gifford, 
viii. 242, as P. Cunningham says) where ‘‘ The 
Mermaid” was: 

“At Bread-Street’s Mermaid having dined, and 
merry, 

Proposed to go to Holborn in a wherry.” 

Well, in 1428, John Toker, ‘‘Citezein and 
Vineter of London, hool of mynde and of body,” 
did, by his testament, bequeath to (which he 
or the will-copier spells ‘‘Tho”) Henry 
Thommissone, his apprentice, 


‘alle the termes and possession that is comyng to 
me of my mancion that is cleped the Mermaid in 
Bred-street (beryng the charges and the rentes 
therof duryng the seide termys...), Also... 
duryng an hool 3cre next aftur myn obit day, Alle 
the encrece that is comyng of my wyne aboue the 
stok, And more ouer, alle my peces and kuppes of 
siluer, peuder pottes, Naapri, and all the vtensil- 
mentes lopgyyng to my kechyn, as for that forsaid 
3er enduryng...” 


As ‘*The Mermaid” is by later authorities de- 
scribed as also being in Friday Street and in 
Cheapside, Mr. H. B. Wheatley suggests that 
it was the corner house of the two streets, 
Bread Street and Friday Street, or had an 
entrance from Friday Street, and fronted Cheap- 
side: see my Harrison’s England in Shakspere’s 
Days, 1577-87, part i., pp. cii., cili. 
F, J. FuRNIVALL. 


PS.—I find that the extract I sent you from 
the Phillipps MS. Notes in Stow and Howes’s 
Chronicle about “ The End of Shakspere’s Play- 
houses” was printed by J. P. Collier in his 
second edition of Shakspere’s Works, from the 
same MS., then in the possession of Pickering 
the bookseller. 


* This is earlier than the mention of ‘‘The 
Mermaid” in Larwood and Hotten’s History of 
Signboards from the ‘*‘ Howard Household Books,” 











CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
Hertford: Dec. 5, 1882, 
In making a transcript of the earliest Register 
of All Sainte’, Hertford, the followiug entries 
were met with :— 


‘¢ 1582, June: Emme wife of Chr: Wren: 
bur’: 19:” 


© 1583, May: Chr: Wren, wever, bar’: 5:” 


Christian names run in families, and it is just 
possible these were the ancestors of the cele- 
brated architect. They were residents in this 
town, as the fact of non-residence is noted in 
this Register by the word ‘‘ Londoner,” <c. 
Presumably they were aged folk at the time of 
their death, as no children are recorded to them 
in the Register, which commences in 1559. 
Possibly this is all ‘‘ old, stale, and unprofit- 
able” to you, but perhaps you may think it 
worth publication. I haye no Life of Wren to 
refer to. W. M. Woop. 





THE LABELS IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 
London: Dec. 4, 1882, 

The value of the South Kensington Museum 
as a help towards the study of art and archae- 
ology is so very great that one cannot but 
regret the extreme want of care shown in the 
labelling of the various objects, and the conse- 
quent mystification of the unfortunate student, 
who naturally looks to them for information. 
This is specially the case with the labels under 
the very interesting specimens of mediaeval 
mosaic which have just been set up in the 
Italian Court. 

A large female head, with crown and veil, of 

lass mosaic is said to be probably ‘‘ from 

venna, of the eighth or nioth century.” The 
attribution to Ravenna is no doubt correct, in 
which case the head cannot be of the eighth or 
ninth century, a period when no important 
mosaics were produced at Ravenna, It is 
clearly of the sixth-century, being exactly 
similar ia style to the heads of Theodora and 
her ladies in the sanctuary of San Vitale. A 
second blunder in the same label is the state- 
ment that it hasa “square nimbus.” Tho veil 
over the crown is rather square in outline, but 
the nimbus is of the usual circular form. It is 
rather a peculiarity of the sixth-century mosaics 
at Ravenna that even living persons, such as 
Justinian and Theodora at San Vitale, were 
represented with the circular nimbus. Again, 
the so-called ‘‘ mosaic panel inlaid with a cross 
in coloured stones and gilt tesserae” really is a 
marble panel inlaid entirely with tesserae of glass, 
The “head of a saint, Italian mosaic of tho 
fourteenth century,” is certainly not earlier than 
the fifteenth, and may be of the sixteenth 
century. Perhaps the most remarkable label 
of allis that on a fifteenth-century oak chest 
of obvious German work, on which is a relief of 
the coronation of the Virgin, treated in the 
usual fifteenth-century way—the Virgin being 
enthroned between the First and Second Persons 
of the Trinity, and the Dove over her head. 
This we are informed is “ probably the corona- 
tion of Henry VI.;” and the coffin is said to 
be English. 

It would surely be well if the museum 
authorities would have the labels throughout 
revised and corrected, the number of erroneous 
ones being very large in almost every depart- 
ment of objects belongin g to an early period of 
art history. J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec, 11. 5 p.m. London Institution: * Thomas 
Carlyle,” by Mr. J. Cotter Morison, 
7.30 p.m, Aristotelian: Discussion on the President's 
Address; ** The Method of Philosophy.” 
7.80 p.m. Education: General Meeting. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ** Resias,” by Prof. A. H. 


8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘* Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery,” II., by Prof. 8. P. Thompson. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuxsvay, Dec. 12, 8 p.m. Anthropological: “Some Flint 
Iostraments and Fiakes from Cape Biauc Nez, Valais,” 
bv Mr. A. L. Lewis; ** Tne Australian Olass Systems,” by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: * The Sinking to Two Shafts 
at Marsden for the Whitburn Company,” by Mr. John 
Daglish. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ North-west Territories 
of Oanada,’”’ by the Bishop of Sa-katchewan 

Wepvespay, Dec. 13 8 p.m_ Society of Arts: * Electrical 
Exhibitions,’ by Mr. W. H. Preece, 

8pm. Microscopica:. 

Tuvrspay. Dec, 14, 7 p.m. London Institution: ‘The 
Recent Transit of Venus,’ by Prof. B, 8. Ball. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ** Varnishes,” by Prof. 
A. H, Oburch. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Vibrat’ons of a 
Spherical sheli,” by Prof. H, Lamb; a Paper by Prof. 
H. Smith ; * Certain Relations between Volumes of Loci 
of Connected Points,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott; ‘ Geo- 
metrical Proof of Griffiths’ Extension of Graves’s 
eas 1-4 by Mr, J. ‘ Walker. rays se 

.m. Te ph Engineers: pplication 
Eatonton of Talephonis Communication in Japan,” vy 
Mr. J. Larkin. ; 

Farpay, Dec. 15,8 p.m. Philological: ‘Initial Mutations ia 
the Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, and Italian Dialects,” II., 
by Prince L.-L,, Bonaparte. 
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SCIENCE. 


Diseases of Memory : an Essay in the Positive 
Psychology. By Th. Ribot. ‘“ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Tus little book is mainly a succinct account 
of the different kinds of loss of memory; but 
it is also a physiological study of the physical 
bases or conditions of memory, and attempts, 
by the methods and results of this compara- 
tively new way of approaching psychology, to 
rationalise the descriptive pathology. The 
whole has the merit of all M. Ribot’s com- 
pends, It is filled with varied and interesting 
facts, closely packed and well ordered ; and 
the style, even after translation, remains 
direct, incisive, vivid. Occasionally some- 
thing has been lost in the rendering. I have 
noted several instances. One, perhaps the 
worst, must suffice. Most of p. 36 is made 
quite unintelligible by loose versions which 
culminate in giving one and the same phrase, 
“in and of itself,’ for two contrasted phrases 
in the French, “en lui-méme” and “ pour 
lui-méme.” Even in the original the passage 
is obscure, because in it M. Ribot’s usual per- 
spicuity is clouded by his fixed resolve to 
confound consciousness, including memory, 
with its physical antecedents, as one event 
(* un événement complex ’’), instead of seeing 
in them a train of events, each counting for 
one, and each one as good and real and neces- 
sary as another. This deliberate confusion 
goes so far as to extend the name of 
“memory”? to all the more or less hypo- 
thetical brain and nerve states and processes 
that are assumed, by way of explanation, to 
precede or attend the act of consciousness 
commonly so called. There is no great harm 
in this, if it is distinctly understood to be 
figurative. The ebullient poetry of a youth- 
ful science like “the physiology of mind” 
commands our sympathy with its fresh 
enthusiasm. But the mythological danger 
exists in science no less than elsewhere. And 
it is altogether too bad to find our familiar 
friend “ Memory ”’ of the conscious sort made 
to take a secondary place, and treated as an 
“accident” (p. 10), a superfluity (p. 7, &c.), 
a shadow or halo. Yet we must not take too 
seriously these and other such eccentricities 
(pp. 17, 19) ; and, allowing for them, we owe 
thanks to M. Ribot for his summary of the 
best and latest known and thought by the 
mental physiologists about the mechanism of 
memory. This is given in chap. i., on 
**Memory as a Biological Fact.” He finds 
the physical bases in (1) the permanently 
renewed modifications of nerve elements—the 
impressions or impressed vibrations of Hartley 
—the functional dispositions of Wundt ; (2) 
inthe permanently renewed groups of these, 
which he calls * dynamic associations.” These 
two brain states or processes constitute * the 
organic memory.” It is “‘ the organisation of 
residua’’—residual impressions or vibrations 
co-ordinated. Obviously the initiation and 
establishment of “ organic memory ” is identi- 
cal with the formation and fixation of habits 
of bodily movement, the perpetuation of 
the constitutional changes induced by 
disease, and all other phases of progressive 
organisation, It is a registration and in- 
tegration of “impressed’’ states and ten- 





dencies, passing from less to more stability, 
and finding its limit in automatism. Con- 
sciousness—e.g., memory proper—attends the 
relatively unstable stage of this process. 
Only the continual accession of fresh im- 
pressions and new states prevents our be- 
coming pure unconscious automata. But, 
happily or otherwise, the stream never fails, 
and so our evolutionary forgetfulness only 
subserves our remembering, and leaves room 
for further acquisitions. It was Lamb, I 
think, who said that “half our education 
consists in our forgetting the other half.” 

In explaining the last and perfect stage of 
recollection—namely, exact localisation of a 
memory in time—M. Ribot chiefly follows 
M. Taine, and his exposition is admirably 
lucid. ‘“ Each state of consciousness having 
its individual duration, the number of states 
so traversed, and the sum of these durations, 
will give the position of any state” —i.c., its 
distance from the present. I quote this frag- 
ment of it to show that, with all its lucidity, 
it is an extremely unsatisfactory elucidation. 
It involves, in fact, what the schoolmen called 
the sophism of idem per idem—assuming as a 
datum and means of explanation, and as ex- 
plained or in no need of explanation, the very 
thing that he seeks to explain. For do not 
“states of consciousness having individual 
durations,” and (p. 49) “ presents’ that have 
given durations, themselves require and pre- 
suppose a measuring memory? But all this 
comes of thinking that an empirical and 
physiological psychologist may disregard 
**the criticism of consciousness” (p. 48), and 
may lightly esteem the old-fashioned psy- 
chology of introspective observation and 
analysis. This disparagement and unconcern 
may also account for his tendency to consider 
the whole question of remembering cleared 
and settled as soon as he has exnlained the 
mechanism of localisation. Localisation = 
recollection = conscious memory—that is the 
formula. Just as if a memory adrift in the 
past was not a memory till brought to 
anchor. So, too, reflective analysis and criti- 
cism of experience might have made the long 
excursus on the “ £go” (pp. 98-116) more 
profitable. Here the subject of knowledge 
is confounded with its objects, the house- 
holder with the house, and the “Ego” 
is now @ sum of conscious states, again 
an aggregate or consensus of vital pro- 
cesses, and sometimes both together; and 
sums, aggregates, and series are made to 
collapse by magic into ‘‘the unity of the 
ego,’ which is confessed to be “the natural 
form of consciousness.” These enigmas vex 
and mar a passage containing much that is 
suggestive ; especially what is said, in Ros- 
minian fashion, about the Coenaesthesis or 
general feeling of the body in relation to the 
sense of personality. Again, the same 
despised metaphysic or Kritik would have 
forbidden M. Ribot’s unreasonable modesty 
(p- 32) which declines to claim for “ psy- 
chology as a practical science,” the question 
of the “ genesis ” of consciousness. 
genesis in the individual was not its main 
problem, solved too, by M. Ribot, in respect 
of memory, as all questions of genesis are 
solved in science at large, by assigning in- 
variable and unconditional antecedents or 


 co-existents. “ Oerebration” is “ latent modifi- 


As if that | > 


cation of mind,” and when it is intense and 
lasting enough consciousness arises, That is 
all ; and enough “ genesis” for science. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
give any idea of the wonderful array of 
curious cases which illustrate M. Ribot’s 
chapters on ‘* Amnesia’”’ and “ Hypermnesia ” 
But his deductions deserve to be recorded. 
‘The loss of recollections follows an invariable 
path: recent events, ideas in general, feelings, 
and acts’’—in aphasia, or forgetfulness of 
signs (the obliteration or insulation of voco- 
motor residua): ‘proper names, common 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, interjections, 
gestures.” In every case, regression is “from 
the new to the old, the complex to the simple, 
the voluntary to the automatic, from the 
least organised to the best organised.” 
Recovery or re-education takes place in inverse 
order, These results of the pathology con- 
firm the conclusion of the physiology, that 
memory accompanies a process of organisation 
of brain and nerve. There is nothing in them 
to hinder their general and ready acceptance. 

The work may be recommended to psy- 
chologists and alienists as a handy book of 
topics, while to the general reader it cannot 
but prove both entertaining and informing. 

J. Burns-Grnson. 


PROF. BUECHELERS PETRONIUS. 


Petronii Satirae et Liber Priapeorum. Tertium 
edidit Franciscus Buecheler. Adiectae sunt 
Varronis et Senecae Satirae similesque 
reliquiae. (Berlin.) 


BUECHELER has made a solid addition to the 
value of his well-known edition of Petronius, 
the Priapea, and the fragments of Varro’s 
Menippean satires, by incorporating in hischeap 
and excellently printed volume his edition of 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, the fragments of 
Sisenna’s Milesian Fables, the Leges Conuiuales 
given at the end of the Querolus, and the Will of 
a Pig, which, on the high authority of St. Je- 
rome, we know to have been a favourite subject 
for grinning recitations by the school-boys of his 
epoch. The name of the Bonn Professor is 
sufficient to guarantee the care with which the 
text of all these pieces is here edited ; and the 
apparatus criticus shows that the latest writers 
on each of them have been examined and laid 
under contribution. The text of Petronius 
differs in some respects from that of the large 
edition of 1862, which will of course always 
remain the standard of reference on debateable 
points of reading, containing, as it does, a 
complete conspectus of the MSS.—in an 
author so fragmentary a point of the greatest 
moment. The one thing which every lover of 
veritable humour must and will increasingly 
desiderate isa commentary up to the standard 
of our times, for it is a mournful fact that the 
commentary of Burmann is still the only one 
available for most readers, and the accumu- 
lations of more than a century of philological 
research would indubitably clear up much that 
to ordinary students is obscure. Small thanks 
to those who, as we have heard stated on good 
authority, diverted Biicheler from an under- 
taking which he, perhaps, alone of modern 
philologists was adequate to execute as it should 
e. R. ELLIs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Indian Antiquary for October gives the 
transcription and translation of a Kidamba 
inscription of the en part of the eleventh 
| century A.D., preseryed in a ruined temple of 
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Siva at Siddipur. Its especial point of interest 
is that it records a gift made to the temple not 
by the Kidamba princes of that date (whose 
magnificent epithets, however, fill up the 
greater part of the inscription), but by the 
united private residents of Hosavalal. The 
ee is contributed by K. B. Pathak, B.A., of 

elgaum, two miles from which place the stone 
tablet was found. There follows a further 
instalment of Mr. Howorth’s papers on “ Chin- 
ghiz Khan and his Ancestors,” and of Mrs. 
Steel’s papers on ‘‘ Folk-Lore from Kashmir.” 
Lieut. Temple, who contributes notes also to 
the last-mentioned paper, sends independently 
“A Panjab Legend,” and an identification of 
the talking-bird referred to by Aelian, under 
the name of Kerkidn, with the common starling 
now so well known as the talking Maina, the 
Sanskrit name of which is sdrikd or kalikd. 
Mr. Beal points out two or three mistakes 
made by Mr. Carlleyle in his Archaeological 
Reports in the interpretation of Fah Hian— 
mistakes due to his following Laidley, who has 
misunderstood Rémusat, in his translation into 
English of the latter scholar’s Foe Koue Ki. 
An interesting notice of the reformed Buddhist 
sect in Japan, the Shin Siu, by Mr. Martin, is 
extracted from the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, showing especially how they 
have lately erected a college on the Western 
model, at a cost of £75,000, in which physics 
and literature, as well as theology, are taught 
to numerous students. After a paper of Notes 
and Queries follow several reviews, the longest 
being devoted to the last year’s issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and to 
~ Rhys Davids’s ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures on Bud- 

ism.’ 


THe Journal of the Ceylon branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii., part ii., which 
has just come to hand, has been long delayed, 
but contains several interesting papers. In 
the first, Mr. Nevill, of the Coven Civil 
Service, adduces a number of authorities to 
show that the early port of Ceylon, continually 
referred to in the accounts of various travellers 
from before the Christian era to about 1000 
A.D., was not, as has commonly been supposed, 
Point de Galle, but rather one of the islands 
along the North-west coast, probably near the 
present Calpentyn. The second and fourth 
papers, by Mr. Nell, the Deputy Queen’s Ad- 
vocate, are on certain curious beliefs as to the 
influence of the waxing and waning moon, and 
as to ancient sorcery still practised in the 
island. The third, by the Mahi Mudaliyar, 
gives us a very interesting and valuable note 
on the much-discussed Veddas, including no 
less than fourteen of their songs, with text 
and full translation. Every word except one 
in these songs is of Aryan origin, which is 
very strong evidence, though not conclusive, 
that these wild woodmen are our kinsmen by 
blood. This ;conclusion Mr. de Zoysa supports 
by a careful comparison of the traditions con- 
cerning their origin still preserved in the 
literature of the island. 8. Jayatilaka Muda- 
liyair contributes a list of the meanings attached 
by the people to certain common appearances 
which they regard as omens. Annexed is the 
first instalment of the edition of Pinini now 
being brought out by Mr. W. Gunatilaka, of 
the Kandy Bar, with the assistance of the 
society. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. H. F’. Mor ey has been authorised by the 
Council of University College, London, to give 
a course of advanced lectures on Organic 
Chemistry. 

THE Royal Agricultural Society of England 
many years published in its quarterly 


Journal an elaborate series of articles written 








by the late John Curtis, and illustrated with a 
number of very excellent plates upon the 
insects injurious to agriculture, which were sub- 
sequently republished by Mr. Curtis in a separ- 
ate volume entitled Farm Insects. The same 
society has now issued a series of six diagrams, 
each measuring thirty inches by twenty-two, 
containing highly magnified representations of 
the different states of the six most injurious 
of the insect enemies of the farmer—viz., the 
turnip flea beetle, the wire worm, the large 
white cabbage butterfly, the daddy longlegs 
and its grub, the beet fly, and the green plant 
louse, or aphis, and its enemy, the common 
lady-bird, or coccinella. Of each of these the 
transformations from the egg, larva, pupa, or 
chrysalis, to the perfect state are well repre- 
sented, so that they may be regarded as a 
very useful and instructive set of plates for 
schools or places used for agricultural meetings. 
We notice that the sucker of the aphis, by 
means of which it causes all the injury which 
it commits upon plants, is omitted; and we 
think the pupa of the elater, or click beetle, 
into which the wire worm’is changed, is very 
incorrectly represented. 


GALILEO’s previous biographers have, to a 
considerable extent, neglected that portion of 
his life (1592-1610) during which he occupied 
the Chair of Mathematics in the University 
of Padua. Sig. Antonio Favaro, himself a 
professor in the same university, has made a 
careful study of this period of Galileo’s career, 
based on documents in the public archives of 
Venice and Padua and in private hands, and 
is about to publish the results, at Florence, in 
two volumes, under the title of Galileo Galilei 
e lo Studio di Padova. The second volume will 
contain about one hundred and fifty documents, 
for the most part inedited. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE are glad to announce that the Council of 
University College, London, at its -—% ; 
last Saturday resolved to invite Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids to accept the Chair of Pili and 
Buddhist Literature, once held by the lamented 
R. C. Childers, and also to ask Mr. R. H. 
Gunion to take the office of Lecturer in San- 
skrit. University College, almost without 
endowments, does as much to encourage 
Oriental studies as either of the great univer- 
sities, 

WE are informed that The Vazir of Lankurdn: 
a Modern Persian Play, edited, with a gram- 
matical Introduction, English translation, notes, 
and a glossary, by Messrs. Haggard and Le 
Strange, will be used as a text-book by M. 
Charles Schefer in his course of Persian at the 
Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes. The 
book will be found at home, as well as in India, 
a most desirable one for the acquirement of 
modern colloquial Persian, almost all the Persian 
Grammars extant teaching the classical Persian 
of Saadi, Hafiz, &c. 


At the annual public meeting last month of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, M. 
Jules Girard, who presided, commemorated the 
four members who havedied during the year— 
MM. Dulaurier, de Longpérier, Thurot, and 
Guessard ; and also gave an account of the work 
done at the schools of Athens and Rome. M. 
Wallon, the permanent secretary, read a paper 
3 the life and works of the late Paulin Paris. 

. Léon Heuzey read a paper upon the begin- 
nings of the manufacture of terra-cotta, which 
will appear as the introduction to his forth- 
coming Catalogue of the terra-cottas in the 
Louvre. 


Ar the last meeting of the Société asiatique, 
M. Halévy (we quote from the Revue critique) 
‘‘ signale dans la langue dite accado-sumérienne 








une série d’expressions tellement empreintes 
du génie sémitiques qu’elles ont pu lui servir 
& restituer plusieurs passages altérés du Bible.” 


THE LEuskal-Erria of November 20 prints 
from an inedited MS. of the last century— 
‘Historia general de Vizcaya,” by Juan 
Ramon de Iturriza—two Basque documents 
dated respectively a.D. 564 and A.D. 748. The 
falsification is evident. The day of the month 
and year of our Lord are written at length in 
Basque, ‘‘ Gure Jaunaren vrte bost eun,” &c.. 
“gueure Jaungoicuaren jaijazaric zaspireun,” 
&c., long before such an era could have been 
used in the Basque country. We have, besides, 
the Spanish forms, ‘‘ Gonzalo Gonzalez,” 
**Onsalu Onzalez,” in the first document, 
centuries before the formation of the Spanish 
language; while the subject of the second is 
a transaction in the semi-feudal institution of 
behetria, which cannot be so old as 748. 


Dr. Kart Verner, now Keeper of the 
University Library at Halle, has been appointed 
professor of the Slay Languages and Literatures 
at Copenhagen. 

Dr. Jutius PLatzMaAnn, the botanist and 
traveller, has published at Leipzig a glossary 
of the language spoken in the Tierra del Fuego, 
with a geographical introduction and a map. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society.—(Monday, 
Nov, 20.) 


Tue Rev. R. Burn, M.A., President, in the Chair, 
—Mr. A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, exhibited a 
small terra-cotta head of Silenus in high relief, 
which had probably been affixed to horse-trappings 
as an amulet; anda bone dagger, nine inches in 
length, made from the metatarsal of an ox. The 
former had been found on Warren Hill, Ickling- 
ham, in 1877, at the depth of two feet ; the latter 
was from Burweli Fen.—The Secretary exhibited, 
on the part of the Rev. C. B. Drake, Rector of 
Teversham, drawings of some wall-painting at the 
back and sides of the easternmost of the three 
sedilia in Teversham church. It appeared to have 
been covered up in the so-called restoration of the 
Church some twenty years ago; and had been 
brought to light again a few weeks since. The 
work was of the fifteenth century.—The Rev. G. 
F. Browne then proceeded to give a very interest- 
ing lecture (illustrated by a number of drawings 
and tracings) upon sculptured stones and crosses 
of the Saxon period in the North of England— 
Bewcastle, Gosforth, Hexham, Ilkley, Lastingham, 
Leeds, Ruthwell, Whalley, &. He poin out 
that some of these stones have sculptures evidently 
reminiscent of Scandinavian mythology; while 
another class not less clearly show Celtic ornamenta- 
tion. He also dwelt upon a connexion between 
some of the stones and the MSS. of the same dis- 
tricts, such as the Rushworth Gospels at Hare- 
wood in Wharfedale and the Durham Gospels in 
Lindisfarne. In conclusion, he urged that some- 
thing should be done to record the description of 
these English stones in a book, as has been done 
for Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstTITUTE.—( Tuesday, Nov. 28.) 


Gen. Pirt-Rivers, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Q@. W. Parker read a paper on ‘‘ The e and 
People of Madagascar.” The language belongs to 
the Malayo-Polynesian group, being most nearly 
allied to the Malay proper. The various dialects, 
numbering more than sixteen, are essentially only 
one language. It is soft, musical, phonetic, and 
easily learned by Europeans. Until the early part 
of the present century, it was a spoken language 
only; but the English missionaries reduced it to 
its present form, the Eoglish alphabet being adopted 
with the exception of the letters c, q, u, w, and x, 
which have no equivalent sounds in Malagasy. 
The vowels are four in number, and the consonants 
sixteen, pronounced as in English, with the ex- 
ception of g, which is always hard (as in gate), and 
j, which has the sound of dz (as in adze). There 
are only two real diphthongs, In pronunciation, 
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every vowel or diphthong must be clearly sounded, 
and the accents properly placed, because often the 
alteration of one vowel or of the place of the accent 
is the only means of distinguishing similar sounding 
words, The author then gave the six chief rules 
of syntax, and explained the grammatical structure 
of the language. In the second part of the paper 
the peculiar geographical position of Madagascar 
was first noticed ; its estimated population (from 
four to four and a-half millions), and its chief 
structural features, with special notice of the 
central plateau. There are a great many tribes in 
Madagascar ; but all are divisible into two distinct 
classes, according to their race-origin, Malay and 
African. Their forms of government are—(1) petty 
absolute monarchies over the greater part of the 
island; (2) among the Hovas tribe nominally 
an absolute monarchy, really an oligarchy, the 
head of which has almost regal power. The office 
of Prime Minister is not peculiar to the Hovas, 
tribes on the north and west coasts also possessing 
the same institution ; but only among Hovas is 
the Prime Minister not only the factotum, but also 
the ‘‘ ex-officio husband,” of the queen. A short 
sketch of the new code of Hova laws was next 
given, this being the only tribe which possesses 
a code of laws. An outline of the history of 
Madagascar was given, showing the origin of the 
present form of government among the Hovas, the 
tribe which seeks to possess the entire island. 
Lastly, reference was made to the French claims 
against Madagascar now being put forward, and 
their effect upon British interests. These claims 
are—(1) the demand that French subjects should 
be allowed to buy, sell, and own land in Mada- 
gascar ; (2) the claims of private individuals ; (3) 
the establishment of a French protectorate over 
a large part of the island. The french are now 
acting in accordance with a pre-concerted (and 
published) plan for invading and conquering the 
whole of the island. As affecting the interests of 
the British empire, the possession of Madagascar 
by France will enable that Power, if at war with 
us, to endanger, or even stop, our lines of com- 
munication with our Indian, Australian, and other 
colonies by the Red Sea and the Cape of Good 
Hope routes.—A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. Jas. Sibree, the Rev. W. C. Pickersgill, Prof. 
Gustav Oppert, Mr, A. H. Keane, and others took 
part, 


Roya Society or LireraturE.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 29.) 


Sir P. De Cotqunoun, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Rendle read a paper on ‘‘The History of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, from circa a-D. 1200 to 1553, 
from Original Documents, and chiefly from a MS, 
formerly in the Stowe Collection and now belong- 
ing to the Earl of Ashburnham.” This volume, 
of about six hundred pages, written in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, was originally in- 
correctly named ‘A Record of the Parish of St. 
Mary Overy.” It is really a collection of charters, 
&c., referring to the hospital. The first hospital, 
Mr. Rendle said, was a portion of the priory of 
St. Mary Overy, and was within its precincts as 
early as 1200. This building was burnt in 
1207, but rebuilt in far greater magnificence in 
1228 by Peter de Rupibus, then Bishop of 
Winchester. The bishop’s appeal for help in aid 
of this good work, probably the first charity 
sermon on record, is contained in the MS, Mr. 
Rendle then gave notices, in the words of the 
documents themselves, of many illustrious persons 
mentioned in them—as of Gower, the poet ; Fastolfe, 
of the Boar's Head ; Nicholson, the painter of the 
windows in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and the printer of Nicholson’s Coverdale Bible. 
Reference was made to the public market of 
Southwark temp. Richard IL, to the court of 
Marshalsea, and the other courts held in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Many interesting matters 
relating to the Jews of Southwark temp, John 
and Henry II. were also noted. The hospital 
was rebuilt in 1507, on the site where it 
remained till x ay recently, the ground costing 
£31 3s. 4d, Very nearly the same site was sold 
by the hospital governors to the South-Eastern 

way Company for £296,000. Mr. Rendle’s 
paper was illustrated by a copy of a map, now in 
the Record Office, of the later foundation, on which ! 


were roughly shown the palace of the French 
queen, the Tabard, the church of St. Mary Overy, 
the house of the Abbot of Hyde, Winchester House, 
Bermondsey Abbey, &c. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Nov. 30.) 
Epwin FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr, A. J. Evans gave an account of the Roman 
remains in Illyria, especially at Epidaurus and 
Risinium. Ragusa Vecchia is the site of the 
Greek colony, and Greek remains, with Boeotian 
coins, have been found there, but most of the 
buildings have been used up in the construction of 
the modern town. At Risinium have been found 
specimens of early indigenous coinage. Mr, Evans 
described the construction of the aqueduct which 
supplied Epidaurus with water, and a Mithraic 
bas-relief which stands on a rock above the 
town, with no natural cave adjoining, as is usually 
the case. Probably some artificial chamber 
was constructed against the rock to represent a 
subterranean cave. Coins of Aurelian and Con- 
stantine have been found close to it. Mr. 
Evans exhibited a very carefully executed map 
showing the remains of Roman roads throughout 
the neighbouring country, and drawings of a few 
objects of especial interest. One of these was a 
cornelian intaglio in the cathedral at Ragusa, en- 
graved with the figure of an emperor on horseback, 
clothed in the paludamentum and raising his hands 
in adoration. On each side of his head is a cross, 
and in the exergue are the crescent moon and star, 
symbols of Byzantium. The design no doubt 
represents the vision of Constantine, Another, of 
pale sard, represents a man holding a lamb, with a 
ram and an amphora beside him. This may 
possibly be meant for Christ asthe Good Shepherd. 
Mr. Evans also referred to the legend of the serpeat 
destroyed by St. Hilarion as perhaps being con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo.—Mr. Day 
exhibited the matrices of several seals, as follow : 
the Abbot of Cumbermere, the Virgin in a niche, 
below, a demi-monk; St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, the saint with knife and hook (Archaeologia, 
xv. 401); the Commissary of Winchester di > 
fifteenth century, the Virgin crowned; and the 
Prioress of the Monastery of St. Katharine of 
Siena, St. Katharine crowned, with palm and 
wheel, the prioress adoring.—Mr, J. H. Parker, 
C.B., presented to the society a new map of Rome 
which he has privately printed, containing the 
— discoveries in the topography of the ancient 
city. 








FINE ART. 
NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMER’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS madi? 


this past Summer.—MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery). 








In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
—* which it is proposed shall be engraved.—Particulars on appli- 
cation, 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
I. 

Ir is seldom that one gallery has ever been 
devoted to the exhibition of the achievement of 
two such different painters as Alma-Tadema 
and Lawson. The consideration of each by 
itself is a necessity, and we are sure that ‘he 
living Academician will think no apology 
necessary for giving the precedence to that 
highly gifted artist who will paint no more, 

All the friends of the late Mr. Cecil Lewson, 
and all those who cared for his art, will be 
glad that his works have been brought together 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is impossible that 
the present collection can have any other effect 
than to increase his reputation. It will, or 
should, create universal regret at his loss. We 
see him for the first time. The eccentricity, the 
caprice, the wilfulness, which were not un- 
naturally attributed to the painter when de- 
tached works of his were seen in the midst of 
others of a more familiar type, all disappear, 
and in their place we find a strong personality 
consistently working out decided views and 





feelings with regard to landscape art. We do 





not know whether any of his important works 
are missing—we think not—but we are quite 
sure that there is scarcely one here, from the 
studies of still life to the largest and most 
poetical landscape, which is not a link in the 
chain of his progress, a note of his individuality, 
part, however small, of the general revelation 
of his genius which the exhibition affords. 

It is impossible, with the space at our com- 
mand, to trace step by step the development of 
bis genius, and we shall make no premature 
attempt to estimate it at its correct value or 
determine the artist’s position among his peers. 
But there is at least no doubt that he belonged 
to the higher rank of landscape art ; that he was 
not only remarkable as a painter, but as a 
personality ; and we are glad to learn that this 
brilliant collection of his work is not to be 
scattered again before the appearance of a more 

ermanent record of his life and work, written 

y one who was acquainted with both, and 
illustrated by brother-artists whose sympathy 
is assured. The trust of Lawson’s reputation 
could not well be in safer hands than those of 
Mr. Gosse, Mr. Herkomer, and Mr. Whistler. 

Cecil Lawson was above all a painter of skies, 
and the light of skies. The great panorama of 
clouds, with its perpetual movement and 
change, was evidently his most constant—his 
dearest—study. He painted the earth also, and 
painted it well, but seldom so well as the sky ; 
sometimes, indeed, his skies are so forcible, 
with their white clouds shining on the deep 
blue, that they seem to kill the rest of the 
picture. It is as though, dazed with looking 
at the source of light, he saw the earth colder 
and paler than ordinary beings do who carry 
their eyes level with the horizon. That he 
loved the scenery of his country nearly every 
one of his pictures is a witness; more than 
this, the foregrounds of ‘‘The Minister's 
Garden” and ‘‘ The Cuckoo” show us that he 
loved its pretty details, its flowers (wild or 
cultivated), even its insects. But it was the sun, 
and the air, and the clouds—the givers of life 
and beauty—that moved his deepest feeling and 
stimulated his noblest efforts. In other words, 
he was a poet of no ordinary kind, who could 
indulge in sweet homely sentiment, and yet 
enter into communion with the moods of uni- 
versal Nature. He could paint the bloom of a 
peach or the majesty of a storm, the petals of a 
hollyhock or the glimpses of the moon. 

But he appears to have been, above all things 
determined to do nothing petty or trivial. Even 
his studies of still life, pears and apples and 
peaches and grapes, though apparently as 
tangible and eatable as those of William Hunt, 
show none of those signs of elaboration which 
are so painfully visible in Hunt’s work. They 
are treated with the breadth and simplicity of 
Chardin, and with a greater appreciation of 
their beauty of form than Chardin had. No 
one who studies these or his masterly sketches 
of hollyhocks can doubt that, if he seemed at 
times to pay too little attention to detail, it was 
of set purpose, and not because he shirked 
labour or wanted skill. 

But it was always the essence of the thing 
presented or the emotion it caused that set him 
to work. He never sacrificed the greater to the 
less, not the peach to its down, nor the tree to its 
leaves, nor the light to anything. He had 
always something more than the mere love 
of the pretty or the picturesque at the bottom 
of his work. When standing before the 
** Autumn Moon” and “The Cuckoo” (those 
enormous landscapes which have not for the 
present writer an attraction in eg ey to 
their size) it is impossible not to feel that tho 
artist is not a mere picture-maker who thinks 
he has found a good subject, but a man who is 
giving outward form to his deep impressions of 
the solemnity of a warm, clear night and the 


joy of a spring morning. In that early but in 
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some respects most beautiful of his pictures, 
‘* The Hop Gardens of Kent,” the effort of the 
— has not been to choose the prettiest view 

e could find, but a characteristic one, a view 
that will convey the notion not only of the 
beauty, but of the extent, of a district stretching 
far beyond the frame. Beautiful it is of itself, 
but suggestive also of beauty around on all 
sides, with a sky that lights a country. Asa 

icture of sunlight it is perhaps the finest 

awson painted. The sun not only lights, but 
warms, the whole picture, which is ripe as a 
golden apricot. There was no fear for the hops 
that year. 

After this early work he appears to have been 
fascinated by the more mysterious and indefinite 
of the phenomena of Nature, its clouds and mists, 
especially at night. It was no cold meteorclo- 
gical report of the weather that he set his hand 
to; nor did he go to the other extreme, and 
indulge fantastic dreams at the expense of 
truth. He strove to paint what he saw, but 
with a sight that took cognizance only of what 
was essential to the effect which impressed 
him. The term impressionniste, if it were not just 
now associated with the record of commonplace 
impressions, would suit his art as it would that 
of Constable and some of the best of that of 
Turner. Though too distinct in personality to be 
said to be the follower of any particular master, 
his art is allied to the art of both of these great 
men. He had much of the robust grasp, the 
solidity, the richness, and the simplicity of the 
one, and much of the subtlety, the delicacy, 
and refinement of the other’s earlier work. 
Such a picture as that called ‘‘ Between Sun 
and Moon,” which renders so exquisitely the 
effect of a day dead, but not yet cold, seems to 
combine something of the manner and the 
poetry of both these artists. 

Nothing is more striking in this exhibition 
than the range of Lawson’s feeling and skill, 
but on this and other notable characteristics of 
his work we must delay our remarks till next 
week, 

Cosmo MoNnkKHOUSE. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tne student of contemporary art, who knows 
which way it is going, and what it really is, will 
find, we fear, comparatively little indication of 
the modern movement in the exhibition which 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
opened this week. We have seen many good, 
and several very indifferent, exhibitions in the 
gallery of this long-esteemed society, but never, 
we think, one so distinctly poor as that which 
is now open. The Royal Society, with its con- 
siderable number of members and associates, 
manages to keep up the quantity of work that 
is annually shown, but it is only by a too 
generous self-deception that the public could 
persuade itself of the invariable excellence of 
the quality. To be plain, but few of the elder 
exhibitors do anything to enhance, or even quite 
to sustain, their reputation this winter ; while 
several of the younger men, from whom we may 
still expect much, have elected to defer for a 
while tne realisation of the promise they have 
given. Mr. Parker, Mr. Tom Lloyd, and Mr. 
Thorne Waite are artists who will yet do excel- 
lent work, but, on the whole, they are not repre- 
sented as they might be in the gallery on the 
present occasion. Even Mr. Hale, whose work 
1s invariably refined, and sometimes truly subtle 
and poetical to boot, is hardly what we have 
hitherto found him. Against this, it must be 
said that Mr. Arthur Hopkins holds his own 
fairly ; that Mr. Du Maurier, in one agreeable 
head, shows increased command over the mate- 
rial of his later choice; and that Mr. Herbert 
Marshall sends a landscape of refinement, power, 





and beauty, a worthy rural companion to that 
famous urban design, ‘‘ Westminster after a 
Shower,” which was justly applauded about a 
year ago. Also it must be said that, among the 
older members, the President, Sir John Gilbert, 
Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Carl Haag, and Mr. 
Boyce send excellent work. Nor does this 
exhaust the list of those whose contributions are 
welcome. Still, the list would not, if we com- 
pleted it, be a very long one. 

Mr. Frederick Tayler’s contributions—several 
of them at least—are memorable for their well- 
considered slightness. ‘‘Over the Hills and 
Far Away” and ‘‘Taking Home the Kye” are 
instances of an art that stops almost as soon as 
it begins, and yet contrives to suggest in a few 
strokes more than mediocrity can accomplish in 
a thousand. Mr. Carl Haag and Mr. Boyce 
prefer to be elaborate, but theirs is not the 
elaboration of mediocrity. The President affords 
us the gratification of change from his habitual 
themes, some of which he has executed with a 
too dangerous facility, and some with an im- 
pressive power. This winter he turns to a pure 
figure subject—figures in an interior—and, in 
what is an illustration to Roderick Random, 
affords example of his control over marked and 
comic character. This is most ingenious, most 
skilful, and most entertaining work. Mr. 
Brewtnall—a comparatively young man—who is 
generally a figure painter, picturesque and 
dramatic, is this season engaged with landscape. 
Mr. Radford, a figure painter of the classic or 
Franco-classic order, exhibits a work which he 
entitles ‘‘ Sympathy.” The story is not told, 
but that which is evident is the pleasing union 
of figures who move in an ideal world, in which 
the colouring is agreeable, the sentiment 
luxurious, and in which the drawing might 
sometimes conceivably be better. To be plain, 
Mr. Radford is an artist with faults; but he is 
likewise an artist with qualities. It would be 
rather hard on Miss Clara Montalba, whose 
drawings are cropping up in every gallery in 
London—her Venice and her Thames are 
always with us—to reproach her for making 
no novel sensation in the present show. A 
dainty play of colour, golden and russet and 
rosy, gives attraction to Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s 
** Apple Loft,” in which a young girl, herself 
coloured like her ripest apples, kneels among 
the fruit. Mr. Tom Lloyd deals in rustic 
themes; Mr. Buckman gives picturesqueness 
and humour to commonplace material, and is 
to be reckoned, we surmise, among uncom- 
promising realists. Mr. Herbert Marshall’s 
most pleasurable contribution is a vision of 
Sonning—the little wooden foot-bridge, the still 
water, the pleasant English land, with garden 
and gable, and all this overspread by the flames 
of an evening sky, rose-red and cherry-colour. 
Mr. 8. J. Hodson’s ‘‘ Daydream ” is worthy of 
notice, but for its complete realisation of pic- 
turesque interior rather than for any dramatic 
force, which it fails to display. Indeed, the 
society is not generally strong in the possession 
of artists who can be dramatic. Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s work is dainty and sweet as ever. She, 
too, is occupied with pretty surfaces and gentle 
character—hardly with a story. Mr. J. D 
Watson can be dramatic; but when he is 
dramatic he is a little given to be independent 
of beauty. Now his pencil drawing from life 
of a reclining figure—an artist’s study, and 
little more—is done in happy surrender of his 
individuality to the attractiveness of his theme. 
It is charming, therefore, as well as skilful. 
Why have we left to the last all mention of 
a highly vigorous and artistic drawing which 
the Princess Louiss—a member of a family of 
artists—sends to the exhibition? It witnesses 
at least to the fact that her work need ask no 
indulgence. But the society generally must 
bestir itself, and must endeavour to add new 
strength to its ancient prestige, 





‘* GRAPHIC” ANIMALS. 


Ir is not easy to take seriously an exhibition 
like that now to beseen at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery in Bond Street. The pictures are all the 
property of the proprietors of the Graphic, the 
results of commissions given to various artists 
for works suitable for pm for that ex- 
cellent and oe periodical. The collec- 
tion is not large enough to illustrate the present 
condition of animal painting, nor are the pictures 
individually of sufficient importance to affect 
the reputation of any particular artist. If there 
be anything on trial here it is the ability of the 
Graphic to cater for the = agp taste, but, as 
there is no prosecutor, public or private, it is 
useless to make a speech for the defence. It is 
an exhibition at which the critic may feel him- 
self relieved from his severer responsibilities, and 
may enjoy the fun of the fair without feeling 
that he is neglecting his duties. 

If a critic may at any time indulge his per- 
sonal proclivities, it is at a collection of pictures 
meant to be popular, and with animals for their 
subjects. It does not matter how cleverly and 
soundly they may be poe if they are not 
easily attractive; and‘if an animal be drawn or 
painted badly it will be without attraction 
for the most uncritical person. In the 
matter of animals the public who know and 
love them are good critics. Unless, for 
instance, Mr. Maxime Claude had drawn his 
beautiful deerhounds so well, neither public nor 
critic could admire his ‘‘ Awaiting Master’s 
Return” (5), in spite of the elegance of the 

ouping and the clever management of the lamp- 

ight; and not even Mrs. Butler’s reputation 
will gain easy credence for all the legs of all 
her horses. One of these, in her ‘‘ Artillery 
Team in Action” (9), reminds us of the legend 
of St. Eloy, the blacksmith who cut short the 
objections of a horse to be shod by taking off 
his leg. When the shoe was on, he put the leg 
back again. This leg looks as if it had been 
put back in the wrong place. The Graphic has 
been more fortunate in the horses of Mr. 
Detmold (whose capital picture is uncatalogued 
and in those of Mr. Caton Woodville (28) and 
M. de Neuville. ‘*A Wounded Friend” (13) is 
an admirable example of the latter artist. A 
trooper is bathing the bloody fetlock of his 
charger in a pool on the field of battle, and the 
affection between horse and master is shown 
without any sentimentality. Indeed, with the 
exception of Mr. Percy Macquoid’s ‘‘ Empty 
Chair” (57), there is a healthy absence of false 
pathos throughout the exhibition. 

Of mock and playful pathos there is, how- 
ever, much, and of good quality. Mr. Briton 
Riviere sends one of the most tragic scenes in 
the history of Mother Hubbard (52). The 
— dog ‘who had none” is in this case an 

talian greyhound, and Mother Hubbard is 
a pretty little girl who is gazing with surprise 
and vexation at the empty shelves. Her arms 
might.be less red and her hands prettier, but 
the picture is charming as a whole. Its “ pen- 
dant,” by Mr. OC. Burton Barber, ‘‘ The Order 
of the Bath” (43), is another nice little girl who 
is washing her terrier in a tub. The pathos 
here is in the dog, who is undergoing his 
ablutions under silent protest. They both 
suggest coloured engravings for next year’s 
‘*holiday ” or Christmas numbers. Betweeu 
these two hangs another tragicomedy, by Mr. 
Macbeth, ‘‘ The Veterinary’s Shop” (47), which 
represents with due solemnity and much art of 
colour and expression the binding of a lapdog’s 
leg. The patient is held by his beautitul 
and anxious mistress, and watched by the 
faithful and sympathising maid. Of other kinds 
of humour there is plenty. M. Heinrich Ziigel’s 
‘“‘ Envy,-Hatred, and Malice” (15) is a capital 
little canine comedy of the Landseer kind. In 
““My Lord” (15) M. Adrien Marie gives us & 
most important-looking monkey, in yellow robe, 
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seated in state on a grand chair, with a Japanese 
fan in hishand. Kittens (always humorous) are 
plentiful. Mr. Frank Paton’s (34) is not quite 
so good as his puppy, though it is better than 
Mr. Couldery’s (30) ; but the best of all are 
Mdme. Henriette Ronner’s, whose ‘‘ Mischief” 
(41) and ‘‘ Happv Family” (54) are chefs.d’euvre 
of their kind. Very good, also, is Mr. Clough 
Bromley’s black cat, in whom centuries of civil- 
isation have not corrected the cruel and vulgar 
habit of catching live birds and eating them 
uncooked. Such a picture as this ‘ Pigeon 
Fancier ” (31) is, however, a rarity here. Most 
of the creatures are very social animals, given, 
indeed, like Mr. Otto Weber’s badgerhounds 
(60), to much mischief, or to vulgar curiosity 
like Mr. Weekes’ pig (36), but on the whole 
well-behaved and pleasant creatures. The 
visitor will be delighted with Mr. Benno 
Adam’s “Donkey Family” (26), and fall in 
love with Mr. Burnier’s cow (50), Even 
Mr. J. Deiker’s “Young Foxes at Play” 
(40) are full of good humour, and Mr. Samuel 
Carter's ‘‘Monkeys discussing a ‘ Darwinian 
Question’” (39) look more bewildered than 
cunning. Among the drawings which we hope 
to see again are several by Mr. Caldecott; and 
there are also some works which we think we 
already recognise as old friends. Among the 
latter are Mr. C. Green’s “ Talented Troupe” of 
performing dogs (66) and Mr. Kozakiewicz’s 
** Patient todel ” (20). 








ITALIAN JOTTINGS. 


Pror. E. Pars, Curator of the Archaeological 
Museum at Sassari, in Sardinia, having been 
entrusted by the Reale Accademia dei Lincei 
with supplement i. to vol. v. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, hasjust returned from 
a tour in North Italy for the inspection of all 
inscriptions discovered since 1877, tho date of 
issue of that volume. 


THE excavations in the Forum Romanum 
have completely restored the arck of Septimius 
Severus, the column of Foca, and a cluster of 
monuments under the Tabularium. The work 
near Santa Maria Liberatrice is being carried 
on with energy, and has exposed many 
buildings underneath the palace of Caligula. 


Tue Kircherian Museum, in the Collegio 
Romano, which had long been closed, was re- 
opened in November. 


Tne excavations in the Oorneto-Targuinia 
cemetery have been resumed at Le Arcatelle, 
where some archaic tombs were discovered in 
1881 of similar type to those on Mount Albano. 
A further portion of this prehistoric cemetery of 
Tarquinii fas now been brought to light. 


BENEATH the present palisades of Santa 
Marta in Venice have been found others of 
high antiquity, and also some prehistoric relics. 


THE inundations at Verona have destroyed 
nearly the whole collection of prehistoric an- 
tiquities gathered during Sig. de Stefani’s recent 
excavatione. 


A tone Greek inscription has been discovered 
at Venice on a marble block built into the 
church of St. Mark. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sir Norn Parton, turning aside from the 
religious and symbolical art which has of 
late almost wholly occupied him, has just com- 
pleted a charming fairy picture. It represents 
the meeting of Puck and the Fairy in the first 
scene of the second act of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’—the play which furnished the 
subjects of ‘‘ The Quarrel” and ‘The Recon- 
ciliation of Oberon and Titania,” paintings by 
which the artist, won some of his earliest laurels 





more than thirty years ago. The scene of the 
present picture is @ glade in the “‘ wood near 
Athens,” flooded by brilliant moonlight, with 
the clear gleam of a star seen through the over- 
arching branches above, and the last radiance 
of the sunset tingeing the western heavens. On 
a foreground, rich with moss and herbage and 
broken boughs, the fairy is standing—her 
yellow hair streaming down her back, her long, 
delicate, white wings palpitating against the 
rosy sky, and her beautiful form swaying 
gracefully to one side as she bends to lift 
from the ground, with daintiest touch of 
finger-tips, the thin green drapery that 
covers her limbs. Behind, the ruddy brown 
figure of Puck is darting forward with eager, 
outspread arms, his roguish, humorous face all 
alive with the question—‘‘ How now, spirit! 
whither wander you?’’ Below, on either side, 
is a quaint little elfin form, one prostrate among 
the leaves of a dandelion, overthrown by the 
rapid flight of a stag-beetle, the other cowering 
close to a fragment of rock, laughing in sheer 
delight at the fairy apparition. The picture is 
full of the beauty of line and colour and the 
rich overflowing fancy which characterise all 
the artist’s renderings of fairy subjects. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEMON, whose poetical pas- 
torals of Italy have made their mark at the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, is engaged 
upon a work of sculpture which is likely to 
advance his reputation, It is a statuette of 
‘** Don Quixote,” and will probably be finished 
in time for the May gathering at Burlington 
House. The refined human feeling and the 
thorough modelling of animals which have 
always characterised Mr. Lemon’s pictures are 
good auguries for the success of his present 
undertaking. His Don is, at all events, sure 
to be a gentleman, and his Rosinante no 
caricature. 


WE have seen the proof sheets of M. Octave 
Uzanne’s new volume, the companion to his 
wonderful little book, Z’Zventail, published by 
Quautin last Christmas. Again M. Quantin is 
to be the publisher, and again M. Paul Avril— 
whose facile and dainty genius L’Eventuail 
revealed—furnishes the pictures. L’Ombrelle, 
however—if that is what it is to be called— 
has not so good a subject as had the earlier 
work; it has not, on the whole, inspired its 
illustrator so well; and we doubt whether, save 
by grace and favour of the earlier book, this 
will attain the great commercial success of 
L’ Eventail and increase in value as pleasantly 
to the possessor as L’Hventail does. The virtues 
of M. Paul Avril’s method of composition and 
design are seen better in interiors than in scenes 
of the street, and ZL’ Hventail. gave more con- 
stant opportunities for interiors than does the 
forthcoming yolume. But one or two of the 
compositions in the new work are equal to any 
in the bouk of last year; and the mixed pro- 
cesses of photogravure and colour-printing, 
employed so delicately and with so high a 
success in L’Eventail, are employed again, and 
with just as baffling a completeness, so that 
the way the thing is done is quite a puzzle even 
to the best experts. Without making invidious 
distinctions between the two volumes—though 
we have sufficiently marked our preference—it 
may be said broadly of both of them that they 
far surpass anything of the kind which has 
issued from English presses. Of ZL’ Hventail, or 
of its younger companion, it may fairly be 
said that, lying in the book-case or on the table 
for chosen favourites two or three only at a 
time, it is a ‘‘petit bijou,” and more, ‘un 
petit meuble.” 


By the new arrangement at the National 
Portrait Gallery, the portraits from the British 
Museum and Serjeants’ Inn, which formerly 
were exhibited in a large room alone, are now 


incorporated into the general collection in 
chronological order. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Mungo 
Burton, A.R.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on December 1. Mr. Burton was the oldest 
associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, having 
been elected about 1845. He was favourably 
known as a figure and portrait painter. Among 
his subject-pictures mav be mentioned “ Sab- 
bath Morning,” ‘‘ The Widow's Return,” “ The 
Shepherd's Tale,” and ‘‘The Weary Traveller.” 
Among his more striking portraits are those of 
Dr. Guthrie and the Rev. Dr. John Brown, the 
father of the author of Rub and his Friends. 
Mr. Burton was much respected by his brother 
artists for his upright character and kindly 
disposition. 

Aw interesting exhibition of water-colours, 
mainly by Scottish artists, is now being held in 
the galleries of Messrs. Dott aud Son, Hdin- 
burgh. Many of the members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy are represented ; and the dis- 
play includes a few works by Sam Bough 
and other deceased painters, and several ex- 
amples of the modern Dutch school. [t is 
intended that this shall be the first of a series 
of annual water-colour exhibitions. 


AmonG the many types of female beauty 
which look down upon us from the walls of the 
Royal Academy, we know of none more elevated 
and pure than those of Mrs. G. Koberwein- 
Terrel. A beautiful proof which has been sent 
to us by the Fine Art Society assures us that 
one of these (and one of the best), thoughtful, 
refined, and sweet, has at last beon worthily 
engraved by Mr. R. Josey. 


THe Autotype Company have sent us hand- 
somely mounted copies of three works which 
they have recently published. They are ‘Sir 
Galahad,” from the picture by Mr. Herbert 
Schmalz exhibited at the Royal Academy last 
year; ‘‘Behind the Bar,” described as a 
‘* character picture,” by Mr. J. H. Henshall ; 
and one of Mr. Alfred Ward’s studies of female 
heads in red chalk, entitled ‘‘Idalia.” All 
exhibit the marvellous excellence of reproduc- 
tion to which the autotype process has been 
brought by this enterprising company ; but we 
confess that the second- mentioned picture pleases 
us neither in its design nor in its execution. 


Messrs, GEoRGE FaLKNER AND Sons, of 
Manchester, have brought out a series of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards which have several 
novelties to recommend them. They are printed 
on rough cardboard, with decorative borders 
and type that may be called “old style; ” they 
each have a motto from “ Patience,” taken with 
Mr. Gilbert’s approval. The drawing is much 
above the average, and we have not often seen 
better examples of wood-cutting. 

Amone the attractions announced by the 
publishers of the Portfolio for next year are a 
series of papers by the editor on “ Paris,” treat- 
ing of the characteristics of a great modern city 
and its growth since the Middle Ages; Prof. 
Sidney Colvin’s articles on ‘‘ Italian Sculptors,” 
before promised ; papers by Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong on the ‘‘ Authorship of Old Pictures;” 
&c. The illustrations, we observe, are almost 
all to be etchings, with the exception of a line- 
engraving by Mr. Saddler after the late Henry 
Dawson’s ‘‘ Durham,” which is promised for the 
spring. The January number will have Mr, 
Lumb Stock’s engraving of ‘‘A Souvenir of 
Velasquez,” already published separately ; and 
an account of the new “Royal Courts of 
Justice,” with illustrations from the designs of 
the late Mr. Street. 


M. pe Sasurorr, the Russian ambassador 
at Berlin, has long been known to possess an 
unrivalled collection of objects of Greek art, 
the authenticity of which is attested by their 





haying all been acquired by himself on the 
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spot. He has now given his consent to the 
publication of a work containing reproductions 
of the choicest specimens of his collection. 
Among these we may mention archaic sculp- 
tures from Sparta, Aegina, and Athens; fune- 
rary stelae of the fifth century; an absolutely 
unique bronze statue of life size and of the 
best period ; and the finest selection of terra- 
cotta figures from Tanagra that exists any- 
where. The work will be in two volumes, the 
one containing sculptures and vases, the other 
terra-cottas and bronzes. The number of plates 
will be about 150, some being reproduced by 
heliogravure, others by chromo-lithography. 
An example of the latter that we have seen 
is excellent. The mode of publication is in 
parts, of which there will be fifteen, each with 
ten plates. The price of each part will be 23s, 
The letterpress will be issued in two editious, 
German and French. The publishers are 
Messrs. Asher, of Berlin and London, who 
hope to have the first part ready by Christmas ; 
the rest will be published at intervals of two or 
three months. 

Aw Ecole de Louvre has now been established 
at Paris, after the model of the Ecole des Chartes, 
the Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes, &c. 
The professors appointed include M, Ravaisson, 
for classical art; MM. Pierret and Révillout, 
for Egyptian ; M. Ledrain, for Semitic; and M. 
Bertrand, for Gaulish. The courses of lectures 
opened this week. 


RoveEN seems to be the place for artists who 
wish to sell their pictures. No fewer than 
fifty-seven works have been bought by the 
municipality, the artistic societies, and a few 
rich amateurs of the city, from the exhibition 
that is now closed. Many more may have been 
bought by visitors ; but itis creditable to Rouen 
that her citizens should display such generous 
feeling towards art. 

M. LAvuNETTE is publishing, in eight monthly 
parts, at the subscription price of 240 frs., a 
yroat art-work to which every member of the 
Société d’Aquarellistes frangais is a contributor. 
The text is written by (among others) MM. Ph. 
Burty, H. de Chennevitres, Jules Olaretie, René 
Ménard, Catulle Mendés, and Charles Yriarte. 


AN instructive account of the modern Danish 
school of painting is contributed to the Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst this month by Sigurd 
Miiller. We know next to nothing of this 
school in England; and even in Germany it has 
been felt to be too narrow and national to find 
favour. Within its own limits, however, Danish 
painting is forcible and expressive, and not 
without beauty to those who can get over its 
hardness and crudity of colour. Carl Bloch is 
the artist especially noticed by S. Miiller, and 
two remarkable etchings are given in illustration 
of his work. The other articles of the number 
deal with Jan Schoreel, whose fame Dr. von 
Wurzbach desires to re-establish; and the 
painters and sculptors of the school of Kalkar, 
who are enumerated by L. Scheibler. 


Tux artists of Berlin are making grand 
preparations for the celebration of the silver 
wedding of the Crown Prince and Princess 
on January 25 of next year. Among 
other exhibitions will be a loan collec- 
tion of the works of Old Masters similar to 
those we have so long delighted in at Burling- 
ton House. Thisis the first time anything of 
the kind has been attempted at Berlin. One- 
half of the pictures will be contributed from 
the royal castles. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tue Oambridge University Musical Society 
gave an orchestral concert in the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, last Saturday evening, December 
2, _ The programme commenced with Handel’s 








fine concerto in G minor for stringed instru- 
ments; and excellently well was it played. 
Selections from Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papae 
Marcelli,”’ followed by J. S. Bach’s Church 
cantata, “ Halt im Gedichtniss,” and this in its 
turn by C. P. E. Bach’s symphony in D, gave 
to the concert somewhat of an _ historical 
character. Strangely did the fagued and com- 
plex movements of Bach sound after the simple 
and vocal strains of the great reformer of Church 
music ; while the symphony spoke indeed of a 
new order of things. The performance of the 
Palestrina Mass by the Bach Society at the 
beginning of this year has called the attention 
of other choral societies to a work which may 
not altogether suit modern ears, but which is 
highly interesting as a specimen of sixteenth- 
century music, and as a composition which 
was considered ‘‘ the archetype of ecclesiastical 
song.” The selection at Cambridge included 
the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Credo; the solo 
vocalists were Miss Amy Aylward, Mrs. Dunn, 
Mr. W. A. J. Ford, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike. 
Bach’s cantata was performed for the first time 
in England. Some of the music is very fine, but 
we are not disposed to consider it one of his best 
efforts. The aria, ‘‘Peace be unto you,” was 
used by Bach for the Gloria of his short Mass in 
A major. The first part of the latter contains 
new voice parts without any change whatever 
in the orchestral accompaniments. The solos 
were taken by Mrs. Dunn and Mr. Ford. The 
opening chorus and the two chorales were 
effectively rendered, although at times the 
voices were overpowered by the organ. The 
symphony in D by C. P. E. Bach was admirably 
played. It consists of an allegro movement, a 
very short largo, and a presto. The allegro is of 
great interest to those who wish to study the 
transition period between J. S. Bach and 
Haydn. The themes are of marked character 
and well contrasted; the second is allotted to 
the wind instruments. The form of the whole 
movement is remarkably clear; while the 
general vigour and boldness of style cannot fail 
to strike the attentive listener. The presto is 
full of spirit. Beethoven’s “Ah! perfido” was 
sung by Miss Aylward. The programme con- 
cluded with a hymn, “ Awake, my heart,” for 
baritone solo (Mr. Thorndike) and chorus, by 
Mr. OC. V. Stanford. The poem is a translation 
from Klopstock by Mr. H. F. Wilson. The 
music is bright and tuneful, and skilfully 
written for the voices, but it is a work of com- 

aratively small compass and not of marked 
individuality. The choir naturally tried, and 
successfully, to do justice to the hymn; and 
the solo part was well rendered by Mr. Thorn- 
dike. Mr. 0. V. Stanford conducted the whole 
of the concert with his usual ability. 

Herr Joachim has come to England this 
season somewhat earlier than usual. He made 
his rentrée at the Popular Concerts last Monday, 
and all who listened to him will doubtless be of 


our opinion—that the great violinist plays as } 


well asever. The a contained three 
noble works with which Herr Joachim’s name 
has often been associated—Beethoven’s Rasou- 
moffsky’s quartett in C major (op. 59, No. 3), 
Mendelssohn’s octett, and Bach’s concerto in A 
minor with double quartett accompaniment. A 
mere record of the performances is all that we 
need give; such magnificent ensemble playing as 
that of Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, 
Zerbini, Straus, Zerbini, jun., Pezze, Reynolds, 
and Piatti can be listened to, and enjoyed, better 
than described. Miss Dora Schirmacher was 
the pianist, and gave an effective rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s difficult scherzo @ capriccio in F 
sharp minor. She has a very good touch, and 
plays with feeling, intelligence, and vigour. The 
inevitable encore came—a gigue of Handel. 
Miss Carlotta Elliot was heard to advantage in 
songs by Handel, Kjerulf, and Taubert. 
J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 
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y the best-known Artists of the time. Among them may be mentioned 
J. A. MeN, Whistler, J. McWhirter, A.R.A., Leopold omen Charles 
O. Murray, W. B, Hole, A.R.S.A., Fred. Slocombe, A. Brunet-Debai 
and Arthur Severn, P 
TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS 
from the Works of J. E. Millais, R.A., C. E. Perugini, Ernest Crofts 
A.R.A., J. B, Burgess, A.R.A., F. W. W. Topham, C. Gregory, H. F. 
Sshopin, J. F. Portaels, ‘and J. Holland, — _ 
from published Drawi hg ey kk 
un wings ul erkomer, A.R.A., Leo 
Vinci, W. L. Wyllie, Michael Ange'o, C. N. Hemy, and a 
There are also Full- Jogravings, after works in Sculpture by J. E. 
Boehm, R.A., Lord Ronald Gower, and C. B. Birch, A.R.A, 
It is largely Illustrated with very fine Wood-engravings 








» F. G. Stephens, 
y, H ick Wedmere, and others. 
London: “ ART JOURNAL” Office, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





MATTHEW PARIS’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 564, with Sweetest Facsimile Pages, price 10s., 


M ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS, MONACHI 
SANCTI ALBANI, CHRONICA MAJORA, Vol. VI.,“Additamenta,” 
edited by H. R. LUARD, D.D., and published by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Lirection of the Master of 
C) e 
The contents of the present volume, which forms a kind of Ap 
the Chronicle of MATTHEW PARIS, are entirely derived from the Cotton 
8, Nero, D.I., which was written at St. Albans, the greater portion under 
Pagis’s di ion, with i in his hand. These documents, which 
are very , consist principally of writs, charters, decretals, letters, 
and memoranda, ranging from A.D. 793 to A.D. 1258; with four editorial 
appendices. The set Il be completed in one more volume (Vol. VIL), 
— will contain the final preface or historical introduction, index, and 
glossary. 
London : LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER& Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
m : MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FouLIs. Dublin : A. THOM & Co. 
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Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


[T'HE EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY. 


The design of this work is to demonstrate the merely human origin of 
Judaism and Christianity. @ history, morality, and religion of the 
Ancient Hebrews, in relationship with Christianity. The Career of the Son 
of Man, in abs di of the Sup 1. The legends of tho 
Resurrection, and the Evolution of the Divinity of Jesus, and of the 
Trinitarian dogma. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Londgn ; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 








